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AUTHOR'S FORE-WORD. 



So many volumes of Recitations, etc., are compilations from 
the works of different writers that I feel constrained to 
explain that this Reciter is not such a compilation. The 
Contents-list enumerates eighteen items. I am guilty of 
them all. In writing them, it has been my endeavour to 
provide matter adapted to the requirements not only of the 
public platform, but of the class-room, the private circle, 
and, in a small way, the improvised stage of the drawing- 
room. 

The fact that in several instances the limitations of 
youth, in the way of ability and experience, have been 
taken into account is one that I do not apologize for. I 
did it on purpose. 

On the other hand, a word is due to those who may 
notice that the ballad of "The King's Colours" is here 
reproduced from the " Overton Reciter." But it should be 
observed that it appears herein with the original prose 
context from The Illustrated London News, which is not 
the case in the " Overton Reciter : " a circumstance which, 
I trust, will be held to justify the reproduction of the ballad 
itself. 

" The Night before Trafalgar," "A Day in the Country," 
and "The First Case" also have passed previously through 
the printers' hands, having appeared in a volume of " Holiday 
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xii. Author's Fore-word. 

Yarns," entitled " Ten Minutes," published by Messrs. Dean 
and Son, Limited, by whose permission they are incorporated 
in the present volume, for the purpose of preserving them 
in a less fugitive form. Several others are adapted from 
two of my Volumes for Boys — " After School " and " Lights 
Out!" 

No restriction is placed on the public use of any of the 
contents of this New Reciter save the Comedietta "The 
Man in Possession," the Musical Sketch " The Master of 
the House," and the Cantata " The Bride of Heaven : " 
permission for the public representation of which may be 
obtained by addressing the author in care of the publishers. 
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TO MY FRIENDS THE ELOCUTIONISTS. 

By way of a special preface, I reprint for your particular 
and peculiar edification the following remarks of mine, 
published, a few years ago, in the Reciter's Magazine : — 

FROM YOU TO US. 

I wish to button-hole one of you as the unlucky repre- 
sentative of the rest of you while I talk about a few of the 
things which authors expect from those who publicly use 
their writings — of what is due from You to Us. 

Now, I will assume your possession of the first essential 
qualification of natural ability, because it would be rude not 
to do so ; and, if you begin by deeming me rude, you are 
likely to detach your button-hole from my finger before I 
have finished. But, undoubtedly, many mistakes are made 
upon this very point. It is an admitted fact that, as com- 
pared with the men who do not feel that they were born 
with the qualities requisite for the editing of a newspaper, 
the dodo is a common and familiar animal. It is not 
nearly so general for men to mistake themselves for born 
elocutionists, but the error is common enough ; and there 
are men who might make a decent position in some other 
sphere of activity who are wasting their own lives and 
imperilling the lives of other and innocent people by their 
malignantly persistent determination to pose as elocutionary 
" entertainers." It is incongruous that, in an age which 
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xiv. To my Friends the Elocutionists. 

would not tolerate the revival of the rack, the thumbscrew, 
and long sermons, any toleration should be extended to the 
unblushing incompetents who ask their fellow-creatures to 
pay money at the door in order to be tortured with a 
criminal libel on elocution within. I would, then, say to 
any aspirant to the honours of this beautiful art, " Make 
quite sure that you possess the initial necessity of a natural 
gift ; and, on this point, do not be guided by your inner 
consciousness. Take no notice of what your mother says. 
Regard what your ' friends ' may tell you as the promptings 
of the Evil One. Make quite sure by better means than 
any of those I have just indicated, or you may some day be 
numbered with those who lie in wait for the creations of 
the authorial brain — (Heavens, what an expression!)— in 
order that they may murder them at prices to be ascertained 
of the doorkeeper," 

I think I can bring under two heads (with liberty to 
sub-divide, as a cautious Scotch minister wamingly stipu- 
lated) all that your button-hole will stand just now ; and 
these two heads will be sufficiently indicated when I say 
that two of the things we look for from you are — Study 
and Deference. 

It is possible that by Study I do not quite mean what 
you do; or, rather, that I mean more. And I may say 
that Study of the sort I mean is due as much to yourselves 
as to us. The lessons which a professional teacher of 
elocution imparts are lessons which it is absolutely essential 
for you to learn, but he cannot teach much, after all ; and, 
if candid, he will be the first to say so. We go into real 
life to find characters (having reason, perhaps, to be dis- 
satisfied with our own). You ought also to go into real 
life, and study character as we do. No amount of simply 
theoretical teaching or study will show you what you can 
see for yourselves of human emotions and the gestures to 
which such emotions give rise. Especially ought this study 
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To my Friends the Elocutionists. xv. 

of humanity to form a part of your education when you 
adopt what are called "character" parts. When a con- 
scientious " stage-player " is going to enact the part of a 
madman, he studies madness ; if he is going to play a 
villain, he studies villains, however big an one he may be 
himself; for the part of a costermonger, cab-driver, clergy- 
man, crossing-sWeeper, or any other " character " part, days 
and weeks are often devoted to the study of living represen- 
tatives of such parts. 

If this be considered necessary on the stage, where the 
adjuncts are so much more numerous and powerful for 
the purpose of creating, so to speak, an atmosphere of 
realism, how much more necessary is such study upon the 
simple elocutionary platform, where the glamour of tinted 
lights, changing scene, and studiously arranged " picture ■ 



And here I will venture to ask you a question, and 
indicate a suggestion at the same time. Elocutionists are 
courteous enough constantly to send me press notices of 
their renderings of many of my own elocutionary writings, 
most of which are written in "character." If so written, 
why should such sketches not be so "elocuted"? Where 
a narrative is written as told by some individual the as- 
sumption of whose externals is easy, why should not the 
assumption of such externals by the elocutionist be a more 
general habit — at all events where the get-up is so simple 
as it would.be in many cases? Surely, for instance, a 
costermonger's story would be far more life-like, and 
produce a far more vivid effect, if told by a gentleman 
dressed as a costermonger, instead of as a nineteenth- 
century brave in evening war-paint. 

The point of actual study of writings to be delivered 
upon the platform can be dismissed in a few words. They 
ought to be so studied as that the elocutionist should feel 
at last as though he had written them himself, or, at all 
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xvi. To my Friends the Elocutionists. 

events, could have done so. You ought to study yourselves 
inside your authors, and give our conceptions as we con- 
ceived them, not as you think we ought to have conceived 
them. 

One word more. I think I have already indicated about 
as much " deference " as we are ever likely to get ; but I 
should like to say that we are entitled to the exercise of the 
utmost caution on your part in altering our work, whether 
by elimination or addition. I allude to this point, because 
I think you are, on the whole, too free with us in this respect 
— and we don't like it ! It is, even, not unusual, when per- 
mission has been given for republication of suitable pieces 
in collections of elocutionary writings, to find words and 
phrases left out which the helpless authors would rather 
have seen retained. This sort of thing may be necessary 
sometimes, but as the unhappily-mated John Wesley re- 
marked of matrimony, " A little of it is enough." 

I could say a good deal more about other points of 
mutual interest, and could speak of the heartiness of the 
good feeling which we ought to feel towards each other, but 
— "your button-hole worn through?" Go your way, my 
brother. 
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THE SONG OF THE PETTY 
SESSIONS. 

SHOULD you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these charges and convictions, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the records in the papers — 
From the papers which are published 
In the morning, in the evening — 
From the papers which are published 
Both on Sunday and on week day : 
From the records of the Sessions 
Which are held throughout the country. 
If still further you should ask me, 
Saying, "Are these Sessions Petty ? " 
I should answer you, "Yes — very." 

Came the Jay Pees to the Sessions : 
Came three Jay Pees to pass judgment 
On the people brought before them 
By the gentle Bobby peelers. 
Though they be not curly-headed, 
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New Reciter and Reader. 

Men these Peelers who have never 
In their lifetime told a story, 
Or they could not be policemen. 
The large Jay Pee who was Chairman 

Was the Master of the Foxhounds, 
And the Master of the Foxhounds 
Was the Squire of all the Parish. 
And all common human beings, 
Such as farmers and as tradesmen, 
And, more still, the lab'ring classes, 
Held him high in estimation, 
For he was their lord and master, 
And was Master of the Foxhounds. 
And his nose glowed like the sunset, 
As he sat in seat of judgment : 
But you must not think that port wine 
Made his nose glow like the sunset — 
'Twas not drink, but indigestion, 
Made his nose glow like the sunset. 
And the Jay Vee on his right hand 
Was the Vicar of the Parish : 
While the Jay Pee on the left hand 
Was a very great Contractor, 
Who had saved a mighty fortune 
From a contract made in war-time. 
The great fortune of this Jay Pee 
Was amassed by not supplying 
Food and clothes and camp equipments, 
To the soldiers in the war-time. 

Lo I the gentle Bobbypeelers 
Brought a pris'ner to the Jay Pees, 
And they made a charge against him, 
Which by evidence was proven. 
When the gloaming shades were falling, 
In the hour when vesper incense 
From the closing flow'rs was rising : 
When the Evensong of Nature 
Rose from all the bending tree-tops 
As the perfumed zephyrs shook them — 
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The Song of the Petty Sessions. 

Rose from field and forest, vocal 
With the singing of the wild birds — 
In the calm and restful even, 
Did the pris'ner reach his cottage : 
Reached his cottage when his labour- 
Honest labour — was all finished. 
And he found, when he arrived there, 
That the sharer of his fortunes, 
That the good wife of his bosom, 
Had not yet his supper ready. 
So he straightway then went for her, 
Down he knocked his bosom's partner ; 
And he said that he would teach her 
Not to have his supper ready. 
Then he danced a lively measure 
On the rib-bones of his helpmeet, 
Danced a gay and lively break-down 
On the sharer of his fortunes ; 
For experience in the movements, 
Practised polkas on the backbone 
Of his lawful spouse recumbent. 
And in order that the programme 
Of the evening's entertainment 
Might be varied, up he raised her, 
With his strong right arm he raised her 
Propped her up against the fireplace, 
Whence he took the tongs and shovel 
And the poker, which, by fortune, 
Were not, one of them, at uncle's ; 
And with them he smashed her skull in, 
Broke with care her nasal organ, 
Rimmed the eyes he loved with sable. 
Then he wiped the floor-cloth with her, 
In the peace-inspiring starshine. 
But before she was quite ready 
For the cheerful undertaker, 
Came police, who interrupted, 
And the course of true love's chiding 
Ceased tb smoothly run, and pris'ner 
Was condncted to the station, 
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New Reciter and Reader. 

To be brought before their Worships. 

This the charge, so fully proven 

That the man did not deny it. 

Then the Vicar said : " O, pris'ner, 

Do you think that married women 

Are for men to kick and batter, 

Are for men to wipe the floor with ? 

No : the Church of England teaches 

That the marriage rite is holy ; 

That the marriage state is sacred ; 

That the wife to man is given 

Not to have her back-bone jumped on, 

Not to have her wing-ribs shattered, 

But to be to him a helpmeet, 

To be cherished and protected 

By the man as his own body. 

We will make your case a warning, 

We will show to you no mercy. 

Look at this poor wounded woman, 

And prepare you for the sentence 

Which we pass upon you, deeming 

That this case is one where Justice 

Must be meted without Pity." 

" We do fine you two and sixpence" 

Quoth the Squire for all three Jay Fees— 

" Take the doomed wretch from our vision." 

AH the people in the Court-house, 
E'en the Bobbypeelers, shivered 
With the horror of the sentence, 
As the martyr paid the half-crown, 
Which he borrowed from the woman 
Whose delay in getting supper 
Had involved him in this trouble. 

Then with feeble feet that tottered 
As she saw the awful Jay Pees, 
Forth there stepped an aged female, 
And she staggered to the dock where 
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The Song of the Petty Sessions. 

Had to stand the malefactors 

Who were brought before the Jay Pees. 

Then a large and blue policeman 

Took the Book and loudly kissed it, 

As he might have kissed his sweetheart, 

Who regaled him with cold mutton. 

Full and square and straight he kissed it, 

With a smack that sounded unctious. 

And be up and said — " Your wusships, 

From the information give me, 

1 have watched this agfcd field male 

For the last six year and up'ards. 

May it please your wusships, knowing 

That she kep' a shop where suckers — 

Sich as jumbles, sugar-candy, 

Acid drops, bulls'-eyes, and toffee — 

Were retailed unto the children, 

I have kep' my eye upon her. 

Now last week within her window 

She exhibited a notice, 

That she sold for six a penny 

Brandy-balls which whipped creation 

For their flavour, and the warming 

Capabilities which they had, 

Far beyond the ordinary 

Brandy-balls of other sweet-shops. 

In my plain clothes and at night-time, 

In I went, and there for tuppence 

Bought of prisoner balls of brandy 

To the number of a dozen, 

Which the tariff indicated 

Was the number for my tuppence. 

Every ball I had examined, 

Mad each analysed, your wusships, 

By the public Analyser. 

In this statement I bring with me 

He in form asseverates that 

Not a single drop of brandy 

Ever was in all tfie dozen. 
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New Reciter and Reader* 

So I charges her, your wusships, 

With obtaining of my money 
On a false pretence, and wishes 
For to press the charge agin her." 
Then the Jay Pee who'd contracted 
For the soldiers in the war-time, 
And had saved a mint of money 
By the difference in value 
'Twist brown paper and shoe leather, 
And by all the mystic errors 
Which had crept into the statements 
Which he rendered of his shipments 
To the soldiers in the war-time — 
This good Jay Pee said — " Severely 
Immorality commercial 
Must be punished, or the country 
Will lose status with the nations- 
Lose its name for upright dealing 
And for probity of contract" 
But the other Jay Pees doubted 
If it came within their province 
To decide in such a matter 
As this aged woman's crime was. 
And the clerk suggested meekly 
That she should be thence committed 
To be tried at the Assizes. 
And the Jay Pees so deciding, 
After three hours' stern discussion, 
They committed her for trial 
At the next Assize for crimes which 
Were too weighty for their judgment. 
And they would not take bail for her, 
For her crime was very weighty. 

Next an old man, almost eighty, 
Faced the Jay Pees on a charge which 
Blanched their faces white with horror, 
Save the Chairman's nasal organ, 
Which still glowed with hues of sunset. 
For this ag£d man had stolen, 
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The Song of the Petty Sessions. 

At his long life's close had stolen, 

From the Squire Himself had stolen, 

In the light of day had stolen, 

In this Christian land had stolen, 

In this land by Heaven favoured 

With a Church at Law established ; 

In this land of many Chapels, 

In this land of pure religion, 

And of taxes and of Jay Pees — 

He had stolen half a fagot ; 

And 'twas proved he'd done the same thing 

On a previous occasion. 

All the people in the Court-house 

Knew the fate which such an outrage 

On the deepest, finest feelings 

Of our fallen human nature 

Must entail upon the robber 

Who had stolen this half fagot ; 

" Six months," cried they ; " this is six months, 

He was gathering in his firewood I " 

To the prison with hard labour, 

To the jail with six months' labour — 

Such the sentence on the culprit 

Who had stolen half a fagot. 

And the Squire said very sadly, 

"This is all the Court can offer, 

Or we'd give you more with pleasure." 

Then the Chairman said, " My brothers, 
Let us drink some laughing water ; 
In the room behind the Court-house 
Let us have some minnehaha !" 
Then the Court adjourned for luncheon, 
For roast beef and minnehaha. 

When the Court had re-assembled 
There remained two cases only 
On the list for that day's business— 
A fair child whose years were tender 
And her father : he for having 
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New Reciter and Reader. 

Not a home, and she, the infant 
For offence of being with him. 
They were starved ; and all in tatters 
Hung their rags about their bare bones : 
They were sick and weak with walking 
Ere they lay down in the hedgerow 
Where the Bobbypeeler found them, 
He who brought them to the Jay Pees, 
He who said " They've done it prev'ous." 
With a shaking hand the father 
Drew the little one unto him, 
Placed his starving fingers fondly 
On his starving daughter's forehead. 
And she fell unconscious on him, 
As he bowed his bead and meekly 
Said, " Your worships, I am guilty." 
Then he tried to speak more to them, 
But broke down in God-heard sobbing, 
As he pressed his hand more fondly 
On the little child's shrunk forehead. 
" O, my brothers," said the Chairman 
To the other Jay Pees with him — 
And his voice was hushed and husky 
As he put the question to them — 
" O, my brothers, can you tell me 
Of a good thing for the Derby?" 
Then they spoke awhile in whispers 
Of the horses for the Derby, 
Ere they passed the little sentence 
Of another six months' labour 
On the man for being homeless. 
u But my little homeless daughter ? " 
Cried the man, with wild-eyed pleading i- 
" We will take her case directly." 
But as thus the Jay Pees promised, 
Down the child fell in the Court-house, 
Fell the starving infant down there. 
And one knelt him quick beside her, 
Raised her white face to the sunlight, 
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Raised her starved and bony body 

To the sunlight which fell richly 

From the feet of God Almighty 

Through the windows of the Court-house 

Where the Jay Pees sat in judgment. 

And he said, " You cannot try her, 

For an unseen Hand has sent her 

To be tried for being homeless 

Tn a Court which is above you ! " 

She was dead, and thus her father, 

As he looked upon her, moaned, 

" I am thankful," moaned her father, 

" That my little child's committed 

To be tried at God's Assizes— 

They will find her home-room somewhere, 

For The Judge will not convict her." 



Mine for many years it has been 
To be present at the Sessions : 
To be present for the papers, 
To write shorthand for the papers. 
I have not been there for pleasure, 
But for money I have been there. 
And I long to see the Jay Pees— 
See the Great Unpaid, the Jay Pees— 
Pass beyond the purple sunset — 
Don't care where beyond the sunset— 
To the regions of the North Pole, 
To the far north of the North Pole- 
To the Islands of the un-Blest, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter. 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE TRAFALGAR 

The Yarn of a Truthful Pensioner. 

Belay, there, you lubber-legged son of a saucepan ! 
Stand across from the grass, can't yer? and sail on the 
weather way along the path here. 

Well, yes, sir, I am fond of a bit o' good baccy. 

Thank'ee, sir. You're wery kind, and I don't mind if I do, 
for my gangway's as dry as the nozzle of a eight-pounder. 

Bald ? I scorns to deny it I am bald, though I ain't 
ninety-four till next birthday. There is a yam as I could 
spin as to why and wherefore I went bald afore my time. 
But if so be as I do have another pint — thank'ee kindly 
— and gets under weigh a-tellin' the story, I must warn 
yer on one thing. Yarns is of two sorts — startlin' but lies, 
and startlin' but true. 

Now yer won't get no lyin 1 startler out o' me, I'm 
a elderly man, but what I says is this — let me keep to 
the truth or scuttle me. I ain't got no partickler wish to 
keep sober myself, hut as to yarns, I say let 'em be sober 
fac's. No high falutin' skyfryers for honest old Jack Black 
— leastways elderly. 

'T happened in Trafalgar Square — Bay, I mean. The 
night afore the great sea-fight as we won agin the French 
Fleet. And this is how't happened. 

I was a-servin' on the old Wictory, and just afore my 
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The Night before Trafalgar. 27 

watch turned in that night for first snooze, Lord Nelson 
he sent for me to go to him on the quarter-deck. Now, 
though me and Nelson was old shipmates and very 
familiar-like, of course I always scraped a leg and hauled 
off my hat soon as my feet touched the quarter-deck, 
because, d'ye see? if I hadn't, Lord Nelson he'd a-keel 
hauled even a old chum like me. On this here occasion, 
as I did the usual, Nelson says : — 

" You've got a wonderful fine 'ead of 'air, Jack Black." 

"Yes," I says, easy but rcspeckful, "and rare damage 
I rind it do among the girls." 

"That there remark brings me to the point," says 
Nelson. " I want you to go on a secret cruise to-night to 
help me damage the French to-morrow." 

" What* s your idea ? " I asks. 

"I wants to find out their exact strength," replies the 
Admiral. " You take the cutter, pull round the bay, keep 
your weather heye opin, and come back and report Pipe 
up the cutter's crew. Call for volunteers. There ain't a 
man in the Fleet I can trust this job to but you," he says. 

I stood by a minute, thinkin', and then I remarks — 

" This here's dangerous work, Horatio." 

" It is." 

" I don't mind riskin' my life for Hingland, 'Ome, and 
a increased pension ; but I feels, Horatio, as I ain't got 
no right to risk the lives of other men, what would 
naterally expeck a share if any special reward's give by 
the King for this here noble deed. I'll go by myself" 

Now, as is well beknowed, Nelson could only cry out of one 
heye, the other heye being bunged up by a injury. But at 
these here noble words o* mine he wep' from his one sound 
heye copious. I heered the drops a-splashin' on to the deck. 

" So be it, 'eart of Hoax," he cries. " Go. If you falls 
a wictim to the 'ated Frenchmen, what the dickens do it 
matter ? " he says. 
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"Farewell, Horatio," I makes reply. "Give me one 
quid o' baccy afore we parts." 

With a friendly oath Lord Nelson kicked me off the 
quarter-deck. I launched the cutter, and started — alone, 
all by myself — to row round the French fleet. After 
a hour or two I got to the enemy's wessels. With 
muffled oars I rows in and out, makin' such notes in 
the darkness as I could. Just as I was near thinkin' of 
returning to the Wictoty, I makes out to starb'd the lines 
of a first-class line-of-battle ship as I hadn't obsarved 
before. I must see summat of what guns she carried. 
Firm, though cautious, I pulled towards her. I'd got 
safe enough close to her, when a sudden commotion on 
board told me as I were discovered. I stops rowing, ins 
with the oars, and sits down in the stam o' the cutter to 
await ewents. The French captain 'ailed me, speakin' 
Hinglish like a native. 

" What boat's that ? " he shouts. 

" Cutter o' the Wictoty, Admiral Nelson's flagship." 

"Who's aboard?" 

"Me." 

" Surrender, or I'll open fire on yer. Surrender ! " 

"Never," I shouts. Then I takes off my trousers, lashes 
'em round the blade of a oar, and elewates the lot proud 
and 'aughty. " Fire on this flag," I holloas, "if you dare." 

The French captain turns to somebody on board the 
wessel, and he says in a lower woice, though I heered 
him distinct, "Bring up the lamp off my cabin table, and 
let's have a look at this fellow." 

Somebody brings up the lamp, as were unusual powerful. 
It reg'lar lit up the Bay, The Frenchies surweyed me, 
and I surweyed the Frenchies, still a-keepin' up my flag. 
They opens a port and runs out a gun. I didn't turn a 
'air, though well I knowed what cannon balls could do. 

" Haul down that flag ! " roars the French captain. 
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"Not at haul !" I roars back. 

"Load!" 

I hears 'em a-loadin' the cannon, and a woice asking, 
"Have yer got the range?" and then another woice a- 
replying, " Aye, aye, sir." At least the woice said " we," 
as was ignorance, but meant the same. 

"Fire!" 

They had got the range. It were quite true, for that 
ball, sir, 'it me on the larb'd side 0' the 'ead and carried 
off every indiwiddle 'air. This here left side o' my 'ead 
was just as you obsarves it now — not a 'air left. The ball 
kinder curled round, and shaved off the left side back 
hair as well The shock made me feel queer, but dooty 
was dooty, and I warnt goin' to give in to no French 
line-o'-battle ship without a effort. I keeps up my oar 
triumphant, and waves my trousers defiant. Then they 
fires again. This time I caught it on the starb'd side o' 
the 'ead. The cannon ball scraped off every indiwiddle 'air 
on this here right-hand side o' my head, slick round to the 
back, leavin' it just as your honour obsarves it now for to 
be. Things was too warm. They'd got the range too close. 
I felt as I'd done enough. And what would Horatio do 
without me to-morrow ? 

" Look out for this here flag to-morrow, and be darned 
to you I " I yells as I lowers the oar, and slips it into the 
ro'lock along of the other one. And with them noble 
words a-echoin' on the night breeze, I rowed away for all 
I was worth. Before they could load again I was out of 
range, and before daybreak I was safe again aboard the 
WUtory ; and — tbank'ee kindly, I don't mind if I do. 

Oh ! What about the top ? How come I to lose my hair 
a-top ? Well, now, sir, didn't I say as you wouldn't get no 
lyin' startler out o' met My hair on the top, is it ? That, 
sir, come off in the fright. 
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III. 

GOD'S WIND ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 

December 24th, 188-. 
Past four o'clock, and the early shadows of Christmas 
Eve are falling on land and sea. The lights of the harbour 
of Sheemess fall on the rushing waters of the turning tide ; 
the street lamps shed their flickering glow on the snow and 
slush of road and pavement A cold, keen wind blows 
gustily from the sea, wreathing with white foam the tops of 
the angry waves, shaking the windows of the houses in the 
town, and whirling the light snow that covers the open 
country behind 

By-and-by, though it will be a rough night for the journey, 
we shall have to go to sea, for our story takes us there. 
But first let us turn into the neat and comfortable little 
cottage where Annie Morrison is preparing for the return of 
her husband and her only boy. 

How busy she is ! How happy she looks ! She has 
plied the fire with fuel till it fairly roars with contentment : 
she has lit the lamp, and placed it on the table before the 
window, where it can be seen from the very end of the 
street The materials for a tremendous meal are all on 
the dresser, waiting to be popped into the oven ; the kettle 
is ready on the hob, prepared to sing at a minute's notice. 
Some dry clothes are hanging over the back of a chair, a 
huge pair of suppers warming on the fender; they are for 
her husband, skipper and part-owner of the little fishing- 
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smack Daisy. With Sam Collins, who lives next door, Ben 
Morrison went fishing yesterday, to return this evening to 
spend Christmas Eve at home. There's his portrait over 
the mantelpiece — a great, big, burly fellow in the prime of 
life, large-handed and broad-chested, with honest eyes and 
open countenance. Those who know Ben best say that 
he's " as brave as a lion and gentle as a lamb." What 
better character can any man have than that ? 

By-and-by Annie moves to a chest in the corner cf the 
room, and opens the top-drawer, from which she takes a 
new brass-bound Bible and a little leather case. She puts 
them on the table, to which she brings a chair and sits. 
Opening the case, she lifts carefully out a brightly glittering 
silver watch and small gold chain, admiring them as they 
flash in the warm light of the cosy room. She puts them 
tenderly down, and opens the Bible, in the fly-leaf of which 
she prepares to write something, handling a pen with 
evidently unaccustomed fingers. It takes her several 
minutes to write the few words she has in her mind, but at 
last there they are : — 

" To my dear son Chris on his birthday, 
December the twenty-fifth." 

Then the book and the watch and chain are for him, her 
boy. There's his portrait on the wall near his father's — 
the portrait of a bright-faced sailor-lad of fifteen. But that 
was taken three years ago ; he's rated as a man now on 
board the man-o'-war Viking. It's eighteen years ago, 
" come to-morrow," since the day of his birth. " God's 
present," Ben and Annie called him in their simple piety, 
and named him " Christmas," though now all shorten the 
name to " Chris." 

The Viking is homeward bound. She is almost home ; 
to-night she is only a few miles off, if all has gone well, for 
she is to be in Sheerness harbour, and her crew are to be 
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paid off, by Christmas Day. She may even now be entering 
port — and surely they will let her Chris come home to-night. 
Whose step will she hear first ? Whose face will she see 
first? To whose lips will hers first be pressed ? Who will 
be first home this Christmas Eve — father or son ? 

Now we know why Annie Morrison has been so busy, 
and why she looks so happy. But it is getting late, slowly 
as the time has passed. The night, as it grows older, grows 
darker and more cheerless, and the snow has begun to Call 
again. From her seat to the window, from the window 
to the door, over and over again walks the anxious wife 
and mother, peering into the darkness, straining to pierce 
with her eyes the white veil that hides the end of the street 
from her view. No sight of form, no sound of voice or 
footfall, though now the long minutes have numbered 
hours. 

" They are late — both late," she murmurs. 

She takes the Bible from the table, draws her chair closer 
to the fire, and begins to read. But soon the book slips 
from her fingers, her eyes close, her tired hands droop 
upon her lap. In her sleep — if sleep it be— she sees — or 
dreams she sees — her sailor-boy, not as he was when he 
sailed away three years ago, but bigger and stouter. What 
a fine, manly fellow he has grown ! how brave and strong 
he looks ! She hears his voice ; how full and round and 
cheery it sounds ! 

But — the water's round him now — he's struggling in it, 
battling in it and with it for dear life t His face — the 
tanned, brown face that his changed so white — is raised 
above the cruel waves that leap around him and beat 
upon him — beat upon him and press him down, down. 

His eyes — wild and despairing eyes, eyes with death in 
them— are looking into hers. His voice is calling to her — 
calling her " Mother ! " Only his hands are above the 
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water now — they are stretched towards her in dumb appeal. 
But still she can see those eyes, still hear that voice. 

With a scream and start she wakes. The clock is striking 
twelve. Again to the window, once more to the door; 
then again to her seat by the now dying lire in the lonely 
room — lonely still. The light has all faded from her face — 
a sickly fear possesses her heart. She falls upon her knees, 
and clasps her hands in prayer. 

" God, Who sent Thy Son into the world to-day, send 
me my boy — send to me safely from the sea my husband 
and my son ! " 

The latch of the door is lifted. How sweet the click 
sounds in poor Annie Morrison's ears. 

She springs to her feet 

"A merry Christmas to you, Annie," says the voice of 
Mrs. Collins, her neighbour, who enters the room. " Our 
sweethearts haven't come back, so the Daisy is out all 
night. But I suppose you know the Viking is in ? " 

"The Viking m?" 

" Hours and hours ago. One of the dockyard men told 
me so." 

Annie hastily throws a shawl over her head and shoulders, 
and hurries to the dockyard gates. A friendly watchman 
may give her news. 

Sunset at sea— the last sunset of the voyage for the 
gallant officers and crew of her Majesty's ship Viking, As 
the red sun dips, down is hauled the Union Jack, but the 
" homeward-bound " pennant still stretches its long length 
in the breeze. 

The Foreland is rounded. Ahead, on the port bow, 
. shine the lights of Heme Bay, gleaming brightly through 
the darkness of the snowy air. The throbbing engines 
speed the good vessel swiftly towards her " desired haven," 
against the impetuous tide beneath her keel. Landmark 
c 
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after landmark has been passed — almost to a minute eager 
hearts on board are calculating the hour at which Sheemess 
will be fetched. Nearly home at last ! 

Down comes the darkness — on drives the gallant vessel. 

The officer of the watch casts his keen eye aloft, where 
the rigging is silhouetted against the wintry sky. The 
breeze has fallen, and the pennant has fouled a backstay. 

" Lay aloft a hand," he orders, " to clear the pennant 
from the main-royal backstay." 

" Aye, aye, sir ! " 

Up springs a smart young topman. The height is soon 
gained, and the pennant disentangled. Is it that he is 
reckless with the joy of being so near home? or is it 
because spars and rigging alike are slippery with sleet and 
snow, that his feet lose their hold and his hands their 
grasp? 

"Man overboard 1" is cried, almost before his body 
strikes the water. 

The mighty engines are stopped — a boat is lowered. 

Seaward and shoreward pull the strong arms that ply her 
oars. Far beyond the man-o'-war's white wake search the 
shipmates of the lost topman. But no hail answers theirs 
— no struggling swimmer can they find, long and far as 
they row and seek. They reach again the vessel's side, and 
with saddened faces climb on board. 

Again the mighty engines throb, the screws revolve. 
Again the Viking is borne over the surging tide, Sheemess 
is in sight 

"Poor Chris," murmurs a messmate — "drownded on 
Christmas Eve!" 

The wind is N.N.E., and the sails of the Daisy are full 
as she heads pluckily in the gloom for the mouth of the river. 

"Tide's running against us very strong to-night, Ben," 
says Sam Collins. 
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" Never knowed it stronger," agrees Ben. " If it won't 
for this fair wind a-blowin' more than ekally strong fir us, 
we should never make home to-night" 

" That we shouldn't" 

"And of all nights," continues Ben, "I shouldn't like 
to lay out here this Christmas Eve. You know we promised 
our old women faithful to be home, whatever Our catch o' 
fish was — and in my case .there's a extra special reason for 
to be thankful that the wind's fair and strong to take us up 
against tide. For by the time I fetch home, all being well, 
I shall find my boy Chris there. The Viking was due 
to-day. I ain't set eyes on that boy for 'most three years. 
As for his mother, she's been crazy for a month past, ever 
since she knowed he was on the way — fair crazy with hope 
and joy." 

" Quite nateral with a woman, Ben," says Sam Collins, 
philosophically ; "'specially a mother." 

"I ain't been much better myself," Ben Morrison 
confesses; "only, of course, I ain't showed it so much 
We're reg"lar bound up in that boy. Bom on Christmas 
Day, he was — eighteen years ago to-morrow. And as 
fine a lad, and as smart a lad, and as good a lad, as ever 
trod a deck — though I says it myself." 

"Three hours will run us up, now," says Sam after 
a pause — " if the wind holds." 

" If the wind holds ! " cries his companion, almost 
angrily. "Of course it'll hold. Why, I'd rather chuck 
every fish overboard than lose this wind. Ain't my wife 
watting for me — ain't the fire blazing, and the lamp 
a-glowing in the window — don't I tell you my Bov will 
be home P Of course the wind '11 hold. Just haul in that 
fore-s'l a bit" 

Neither man speaks again for a long time. Only the 
sound of the bounding waters and bowling breeze is heard, 
as the Daisy keeps steadily on her course. 
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With a loud and bitter exclamation, Ben springs suddenly 
to his feet. The white foam no longer drips from the 
smack's bows, the water no longer pours from her scuppers 
— her sails flap uselessly against the mast. 

The wind has dropped' 

The waves subside. The boat is still. Not still now — 
for already the ebb tide is bearing her astern. 

The wind has gone ! 

Poor Ben thinks despairingly of the bright, warm, happy 
home he will never reach that night The Daisy must 
anchor till the flood tide of Christmas morning. 

"A plague on the wind !" he cries as the cable rattles 
over the little smack's bows. 

Fair and clear and crisp breaks the Christmas dawn. 
As the sun rises higher the waves sparkle out at sea ; and 
on land the roofs of houses and of churches, and all the 
trees, and all the broad fields around, glitter and shine as 
though diamonds and crystals had fallen from the sky, 
instead of snowflakes. 

The early bells are crashing out the glad message that 
Christ is born. The early risers already abroad give each 
other greeting. 

With the earliest turn of the tide the Daisy comes in 
at last 

As Ben Morrison and her husband step ashore, Mrs. 
Collins meets them. She and Ben converse earnestly, and 
as the latter turns and sets out with eager steps for his 
cottage-home, Mrs. Collins calls to him. 

" Break it to her gently, Ben — tell her slowly." 

As he reaches his little house, Ben Morrison sees that 
the lamp is still burning in the window — burning though 
the sun is shining so brightly. 

Noiselessly he lifts the latch, noiselessly enters the room. 

With her hands spread out before her and her face 
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lowered upon them, Annie is seated at the table, upon 
which are still the Bible and the watch and chain. 

Ben enters so quietly, closes the door behind him so 
quietly, that not until he speaks is his wife aware of his 
presence. 

" My lass — my dear lass ! " 

She lifts her tear-dimmed eyes— rises with a great cry — 
flings her arms around her husband's neck, and clings 
despairingly to him. 

" Do you know, Ben ? Do you know ? " 

" Yes," says Ben ; " I know — all." 

" Oh, Ben 1 Our boy — our son I " 

" My lass — my dear lass." 

Tenderly his great, coarse, rough hands release her 
clinging fingers from his neck. Gently and so lovingly 
he seats her in the chair again, bending over her, with his 
big arms around her. 

" My heart is broken, Ben," she wails ; " broken, broken, 
broken." 

" My dear lass." 

" He was so young to die — our boy was so young to die. 
I can see it all — I saw it last night. I can see him 
battling in the cold sea — he's holding his hands out 
towards me — he's calling me 'Mother 1' I see it all, just 
as they told me it happened." 

"Annie. ..." 

" Here's the Bible we bought for him — and the watch — 
and the gold chain : our present for Christmas — and his 
birthday. I can't look at them now, Ben. They hurt me. 
Take them away." 

Ben's hand touches them to obey her. But she stops 
him as he lifts the brass-bound Bible. 

"No, Ben," she says; "leave that. There's God's 
comfort for wounded hearts in His Book." 

" Yes, my lass— -my dear lass. And I 'umbty thank Him 
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that He's let me bring comfort. Listen, my girL Last 
night as we were running up with the wind against the tide, 
the wind fell. Only the wind could bring us home. 'Twas 
only because it fell that we had to anchor. Annie, my 
lass, as we lay at anchor I heard a faint, far-away sort o' 
cry— heard it again, nearer — heard it a third time, nearer 
still. 'Twas the cry of a drowning lad, Annie. He'd been 
carried so tar by the current and the tide that he couldn't 
be found by the boat sent after him from the ship he fell 
from. His strength was all gone. He couldn't swim any 
longer, he couldn't keep afloat any longer." 

" Go on — go on ! " 

" He was washed almost against the Daisy's bows. He 
was just able to catch our cable. We dragged him aboard 
— in time. We saved his life." 

With a strange look in her eyes, Annie Morrison raises 
them to her husband's face. She doesn't hear that soft 
click of the latch again — she doesn't see that some one 
outside has partly opened the door. 

" Ben, Ben," she cries, " what do you mean ? What is 
it you are telling me ? " 

"My lass — my dear lass — we brought him ashore with 
us. Won't you give him these things, Annie ? Won't you 
throw your loving arms round him I Won't you take him 
to your heart ? " 

"Won't you — Mother?" 

Chris — big and brown and bonny Chris — Chris, saved 
from the sea — Chris, alive and hearty — Chris, with love in 
his eyes and joy in his smile — stands at the now wide 
open door. Only for a moment — the next he is locked 
in his mother's arms. 

" Annie," says Ben very slowly, later on, " if the wind 
hadn't dropped last night — and I almost cursed it when 
it did — we shouldn't have anchored. If we hadn't 
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anchored where we did, how could our boy have been 
saved ? " 

"We should never have looked upon him again, Ben — 
till the sea gives up its dead." 

"And now he's with us, safe and sound — making this 
Christmas time the happiest in all our lives — just because 
the wind fell" 

" Yes, Ben," says Annie, thoughtfully. " It was God's 
Wind, and He let it fall." 
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"UP A TREE." 

In the cloudless sky the lark sings gay, 

And the flowerM fields are fair ; 
The sounds and scents of a summer day 

Are thick on the shimmering air. 
In the glamour and gleam of the noon sun-glow, 

Lie river and wood and lea : 
But what do I care for it all, when I owe 

My Butcher eleven pounds three i 

I can hear the voice of the whispering breeze 

Making love to the listening earth ; 
I can hear the reply of the bending trees, 

And the brook as it ripples its mirth. 
The butterfly floats on glistening wing, 

And the birds' bright feathers shine : 
But I know that to-morrow the Grocer will bring 

An action for eight one nine 1 

The happy bee from sweet to sweet 

Her humming way pursues. 
And the flowers she treads with her tiny feet 

Are rich with their richest hues. 
No shadows fall on the landscape wide, 

The slopes of the hill are green : 
And the Baker is waiting the other side 

With a writ for five fifteen, 
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O love, I would take in mine thy hand, 

And tender words we'd speak, 
As we wandertt to-day thro' the pleasant land — 

And some rustic spot I'd seek, 
Where I'd tell thee again the story old, 

Of young love's eternal dream — 
But I fear we should meet the Milkman bold, 

With his bill for " ten quarts and cream." 

We'd speak, as we walk'd o'er the purple heath, 

Of the joys of connubial love ; 
With our hearts as light as the heather beneath, 

And as free as the clouds above. 
We'd talk of the life we would soon begin, 

Together, love — never to part : 
But I feel that the Brokers would soon come in, 

And take our goods in a cart. 

Nature .' thy beauties are getting mix'd 
With the little accounts I owe ; 

1 love thee, but think I shall soon be fix'd 
Where Con tern pt-of-Court-ers go. 

But thy love from my bosom no judgments shall chase ; 

And perhaps I shall better see 
All the lavish grace of thy beautiful face, 

Now rve got so high up a tree .' 
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LOCKED IN! 

A Verger's Story, 

Now, gennelmcn, we come to one of the most interestin' 
suttoos in the minster. Vou pucceive in this here niche 
the heffigy of a hancient cavalier of the days of Charles the 
Fust, the ill-fated monarch what lost his head in a-quarreUW 
with Parliament, and then went to war with Holiver Crommle. 
The unfort'nit king lost his head a second time at Whitehall 
when the war was done, Crommle esclaiming as the sufferin's 
neck was laid on the block, " Take away that borble I " 
That, gennelmen, is a matter of 'istory which I have throwed 
in — this here heffigy hadn't nothink to do with it. But one 
of the battles in the war was fought near here, and this here 
gennelman in marble bore a hactive part in the conflick. 
He kinder led 'em on. You pucceive he is mounted on a 
beautiful white charger; he is in full armour of the period, 
as would fetch a good price eveu second-'and. In his right 
'and he carries a flag, from which 'eavy drops of water is 
a-drippin' free. 

As you can read at the foot of the peddlestall on which 
the charger and the gennelman is a-standin', the stattoo is 
erected in memory of Reginald, Lord de L'Arge, as — though 
a Englishman — is a French name with a soft "g." 

A story associated with the stattoo ? Certingly there is, 
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and there's another story as is associated with the story 
as is associated with the stattoo, and in teliin' one I tells 
the other. 

Vou roust know, then, that in the season we have a very 
large number of wisitors to the minster. They comes from 
London, for the sake of the hozone in the sea hair, and for 
the bathin' and promenadin' and flirtin' and sich, and of 
course they pays a wisit to the minster, and I'm the only 
werger allowed to show 'em over. There's a art in showin' 
wisitors over a place like this as ain't easy acquired. My 
own opinion is as a respectable werger is bom sich, and 
not made sich. A minster, as a minster, is nothink without 
a werger to show it over. One old lady went so fur as to 
give me five shillin's — five shillin's, gennelmen — and to call 
me the "minsterin' angel" of the place. Five shillin's site 
give me. The people I shows over in the course of the 
season is various. They comes in parties, and they comes 
by theirselves, and they comes in pairs — mostly young 
pairs and unmarried. No less than seving young men 
have I knowed in one season to be so overcome by 
their feelin's and the stattoos as to pop the question by 
a-squeezin' 'ands in the porch goin' out Then the young 
ladies tells their lady friends, and they bring their young 
gennelmen here to see if it's true as the place has a influence 
of that sort. Some wisitors is 'igh, some low — as 'igh as five 
shillin's — and a few — a. few, sir — as low down as a shillin.' 
Some is solemn and some is too light; some hurries through 
as though dinner was waitin', and the pertaties gettin' cold : 
and some takes their time. But however warious, they all 
stops at this here stattoo, and gen'rally asks me whether 
there ain't a story about it 

Three years ago, just before the reg'Ier season set in and 
rents was ris as usual in consequence, there come a-knockin' 
me up in my cottage one day two wisitors — a young gennel- 
man and a young lady. The young gennelman's apperiance 
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were wild. He was a tall, thin, lamplighter's-ladder style 
of young gennelman, with long straight hair hangin' down 
his neck, and a very pale face, with eyes as didn't so much 
look at you as through you and beyond you into — into 
Space, and no end of other places. He looked like a poet 
without no reg'ler salary. The young lady were pretty 
and sweet-lookin', and with a more mortial apperiance. I 
thought at first the poet was a propositi' gennelman, but 
from somethink as was said between 'em I found they was 
brother and sister. 

" I want," he says, a-fixin' his gaze through me on to a 
planet seving million miles the other side of the sun, and 
a-graspin' somebody there by the button-hole, " I want the 
man who conducts strangers over the minster." 

" What you wants," I says, " is the werger. Hi ham the 
werger I " 

Without givin' him time to recover the shock, I prodooces 
the keys. The rattle seemed to bring the poetical gennel- 
man down from that planet. He gives his arm to his sister 
with a pleasant smile, and says to me, " Very well, friend, 
lead on;" and he Toilers me into the minster just like a 
ordinary wisitor. But soon as ever we got inside, and he 
looked up at the great carved roof, and saw the light 
slreamin' in from the painted windows, showin' the shadowy 
aisles stretchin' to the chancel, and fallin' here and there 
on the still, white, marble stattoos, up he jumped into the 
p'anet again. I could tell it by the change in his face. 
And when we stopped here by this heffigy of Lord de 
L'Arge, and I read him from the Guide Book the story as 
is associated with it — well, gennelmen, he just stepped out 
of that planet into a neighbourin' one fourteen million miles 
further away. There he met a old acquaintance, and stopped 
to have a cup of tea with him — at all events he never come 
out of that planet during that first wisit to the minster. He 
was actually a-walkin' off without givin' me nothink, and 
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when I were took with a sewere cough, it were his sister as 
cured it, not the poet. 

After that, even when the regfier season had set in, that 
young gennel man were always a-wisitin' the minster. Some- 
times he come with his sister, and sometimes with parties 
of wisitors, but what he liked best was to wander round the 
place by himself, and his favourite spot was where this 
stattoo stands. When other folks was bathin' and boatin' 
and what not, this here was the place for him. I soon got 
used to him and to his strange ways, and a very nice 
generous young gennelman he was when he got out of 
them planets. But at times I used to hear him a-talkin' to 
himself in werse, and then see him writin' in his pocket- 
book. At other times he'd touch his forehead — so — and 
mutter, " Not yet — it will come — but not now. I must 
wait." 

One day I said to him, " If it's undisgestion, sir, I've 
suffered myself, and can enter into your feelin's." 

But I saw by the flush that come into his cheeks, and 
the angry stride with which he walked away from me, that 
I'd offended him, and as any little unpleasantness which he 
might have with his disgestion were nothink to me, I never 
ventured into sich conversation with him again. One night, 
after a very heavy number of wisitors had been showed over 
during the day — but mostly in parties, which is a dead loss 
as compared with the same number of indiwiddles as indi- 
widdles — I sought my wirtuous couch unusual early. I'd 
slept may be about a couple of hours, and had just fell into 
a lovely dream. I dreamt that I'd show'd a party over — a 
party of one, that is — as was most unusual mean when the 
time corns; — in fack, he come it so low that I don't like to 
mention how low, to gennelmen like you. I espostulated 
with the party without no effeck, when all the stattoos put 
their 'ands in their trousers pockets in wirtuous indignation 
at being showed over to sich a mean party, and held out 
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to me — each indiwiddle stattoo — a shillin' piece. Just as I 
were calculatin' how much it would come to, stattoo number 
one drops his shillin' on the floor with a bang, then number 
two and number three, and so on. One after the other, 
they was all droppin' their shillin 'ses on the floor, and the 
noise woke me up. 

" Was it a dream?" I says at first, for sure enough I 
heard the noise that really woke me. It was somebody at 
the door of my cottage — tap, tap, tap, — knock, knock, knock. 

Who could it be? Surely not a party as wanted to be 
showed over at that time of night — impossible, for just then 
I heard the church clocks chime twelve. 

The sound of the chimin' woke me right up. A wisitor 
at midnight ! I got out of bed and opened the window, 
and there by the door, with a shawl thrown over her head 
and shoulders, I see the sister of the poetical young gent, 
along with a servint girL " Miss," I says at once, " down 
direckly. But what's wrong ? " 

" My brother," she says — " he has never been home 
since this morning." 

" Down direckly, miss," says I again ; and in a minute 
or two down I was. 

Then she told me how her brother had gone out by 
himself soon after breakfast. She expected him back to 
lunch, but lunch-time come and dinner-time come, but no 
brother. When the evening wore on, she began to get a 
little anxious, but nothink serious, a-thinkin' as he'd got 
out into the country, or gone pVaps on the sea, and would 
be back before bedtime. But bedtime come and no brother. 
In fack, he'd never come home at all. 

" Have you been along the beach, miss ? " I says. 

"Yes," she answers; " and questioned all the sailors we 
could find. Nobody has seen anything of him since this 
morning, and then he was seen coming towards the minster. 
Have you seen him ? " 
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" I saw him this morning in the minster," I says. 

Then a sudden idea flashed into my head : " And that's 
where he is now," I says. 

" In the minster now ! " 

"Yes. I never knowed a man so unnateral fond of a 
stattoo in my life as that young man is of the heffigy of the 
cavalier with the drippin' banner. He's always at it." 

" Yes, yes," says the young lady, eager ; " he was trying 
to write a poem on the story of it" 

" I see him come into the minster, miss, but never see 
him come out; and if so be as he were writin' a pome 
about that stattoo, it's my opinion as he got himself locked 
up a-purpose, so as to get what poets call a afflatus. I 
thought it were undisgestion," I says; "but it were 
evidentially a afflutus." 

With that I gets my keys, and we all three walks up to 
the minster. Quickly I opens the door, and very quietly 
we walks up the aisle, all flooded in the summer moonlight. 

Here — here where we are standing — just inside this pew 
at the foot of the marble, was the lost brother. The light 
was fallin' very bright and soft on his pale face and closed, 
sleepin' eyes. So calm and white and peaceful he looked 
that he might have been mistook for another stattoo. 
Between his Angers was a pencil, and at his feet — the open 
pages covered with writin' — was his pocket-book. His 
sister stoops, picks it up, and reads. 

" You were right," she says ; " he has finished his poem 
at last." 

Then she leans down over him very gently, and kisses 
her brother on the brow, and wakes him. 

I never see anythink took more quietly than that young 
man took the fack of being found locked up in a minster, 
fast asleep, at midnight 

" It's all right," he says to his sister. " I was determined 
to finish it, and I took the best way to do so. Don't 
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look so scared," he says to me, half laughin' ; " it's all 
right" 

" Is it all right, sir," I says solemn, " for poets to be 
found intradlin' into minsterses at midnight without beiti' 
showed over by the werger ? " 

"Yes," says he, "when they give him a sovereign after- 
wards." 

And a sovereign he give me, sure enough, then and 
there. Finishin' the pome seemed to have fetched him 
right away from them planets. 

" Come on," he says, and out we all went. 

What become of the pome? Why, there were a rage 
for it The lokill paper printed it, and since that pome 
wisitors to the minster has been more numerous and more 
wariouser than ever. Of course I've got a copy of it. I've 
told my story now, and the pome's got to tell the other 
story. Here it is ; you see I'm put in the very fnst 
werse : — * 



THE KING'S COLOURS 1 

1 walk'd in the shadow'd minster, 

With the verger by my side, 
And I gaz'd on a sculpturM statue, 

Standing in lonely pride. 
"What is the story, tell me, 

Of this mounted Cavalier? 
What deed of gallant daring 

Is kept in memory here ? 
Why holds he a dripping banner?" 

To the waiting guide I said. 

* At this point a paper might be handed to a second reciter with the 
action of handing it to the nearest bystander. The second reciter -mould 
then step forward, and recite the balladasfrom thepaper, the "verger" 
standing back. Appropriate " business" between the last verse and the 
verse immediately preceding it is stlf-tuggtttwe. 
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Then from a book he brought me 
This tale of the Knight I read. 



Royal in the glitter of armour, 

Royal in soldier mien ; 
Royal in the shimmer of sunlight 

On sword and on halberdine ; 
Royal in the flashing of pennons, 

Bright as the wild bird's wing ; 
Royal in the banner they carry — 

The Colours of Charles the King— 
With never an eye that flinches, 

With never a heart that fears, 
On to the leaguerM city 

Ride the Royal Cavaliers. 

Around her walls the Roundheads 

A year have sat them down ; 
With blood her stout defenders 

Pay tribute to the Crown. 
Starving and worn and dying, 

Oh I eager eyes have scanned, 
From the rise of sun till the day was done, 

O'er all the wasted land, 
For sight of the goodly troopers 

Who are only coming now ; 
The troopers who ride with steady stride 

Over the far hill brow. 

Over the bill, across the plain, 

With never a rank that breaks ; 
Never a man who dreads the fight, 

Never a hand that shakes ; 
With white plumes nodding proudly 

O'er heads held proudly high, 
On to the town the troops march down, 

To rescue or to die. 
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And the stateliest form among them, 
In manhood's young bright spring, 

Is Reginald, Lord de L'Arge, who bears 
The Colours of Charles the King.* 

On past the flooded river, 

Which rolls its swoll'n tide 
Fast to the sea between the cliffs 

Which frown on either side — 
On they come, and the citizens now 

Behold the brave array ; 
And the men begin to man the walls, 

While the women begin to pray. 
And the crop-ear'd rebels see them, 

And form on left and right ; 
In silence stem their ranks they turn, 

And move to offer fight. 

Then Lord de L'Arge his Colours 

Clutches with tightening hold, 
As, rear'd aloft in the summer breeze, 

Shakes every gleaming fold. 
He turns to the list'ning soldiers 

Who wait for the word to charge ; 
In ringing tone these words alone 

Speaks Reginald, Lord de L'Arge — 
" If ever a heart be flinching, 

If horse or rider lag, 
Think of the King and your honour — 

Cavaliers, fallow the flag I " 

Then in the shock of battle 

Meet rebels and the leal ; 
For every man a man goes down 

By musket, gun, or steel. 
None asks for mercy— no one 

Evades his death by flight ; 
" We'll save the town ere the sun goes down, 

For the King and for the Right ! " 
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So cry King Charles's soldiers — 
Scornful the one reply : 

" Ye shall surely yield, and this bloody field 
Shall tell the reason why 1 " 

Brighter and brighter above them 
God's blessed sunlight gleams ; 
The trampled heath their feet beneath 

Is red with life-blood streams. 
Wherever the fight is fiercest, 

Wherever the maddest charge- 
Where Death reaps the thickest harvest- 
Rides Reginald, Lord de L'Arge. 
And tho', torn and shot, his banner 

Is now but a fluttering rag, 

Still rises high his battle cry, 

Cavaliers, follow the flag 1 " 

But, alas ! who are left to follow ? 

For still the foe close round, 
And quicker and thicker fall man and horse 

On the redly-oozing ground. 
Till, with a shout for Cromwell, 

Is made the last attack, 
And the day is lost, for the Cavaliers 

Can move not, front or back. 
Now to De L'Arge the rebels 

In boastful triumph cry, 
" The Lord has given thee up to us— 

Yield us thy flag or die" 

One piteous gaze around him, 

One piteous stifled moan — 
'Midst comrades dead and living foes 

Stands young De L'Arge alone. 
Then flames his eye with passion, 

His cheek with hot blood burns ; 
With gasp of wild defiance, 

His charger's head he turns. 
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He kisses once the Colours, 

Then flaunts them high in air ; 
Gives rein with the shouted challenge, 

" Follow the flag who dare .' " 

Oh ! never man rode so madly, 

Ne'er follow'd pursuit so fast ; 
On and on, up hill, down dale, 

Till the Cavalier at last, 
Panting, reaches the river bank, 

Where the black waves hiss and surge ; 
The thud of the rebels' hurrying hoofs 

Seems beating his funeral dirge. 
Nearer and nearer and nearer yet, 

From his gallant hand to drag 
The Colours of Charles the King— but hark !— 

" Rebels, follow the flag ! " 

And as rings out the haughty challenge, 

He drives his spurs well home ; 
And down plunge charger and gallant 

Into the river's foam. 
Is there a rebel to follow ? 

No ! no ! — see, the colours wave 
On the crest of the black deep billows 

Which bear to his ocean grave 
The first in a host of heroes, 

The last of a noble race — 
With the Colours press'd against his breast, 

And a smile upon his face. 

Last year that young gennelman came down again. When 
he found I were so proud of bein' put into the very fust 
werse, be gave a laugh, wrote somethink in his book, tore 
out the leaf and gave it to me, sayin', " Well, then, there's 
a special werse written for you alone." Wisitors roars when 
they reads it ; but I don't see nothink to laugh at. Here 
it is :-^ 
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My heart beat high within me 

As I laid the book aside : 
And I rais'd a hand that trembled 

My swimming tears to hide. 
And tho' old to him the story, 

Yet methought the verger's heart— 
Tho' it beat in a rugged bosom — 

Bore with my own a part, 
In the pray'r I breathed for the spirit 

Of the brave young Lord de L'Arge — 
For he bow'd his head as he softly said, 

" There ain't no reg'ler charge" 
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CHUCKED OUT. 

Bunnie Laws and I — Bunnie was the other chap's nick- 
name — were at the boarding school at Milton House, 
situated near the Thames side between Gravesend and 
Greenhithe. The head-master was a nice old chap named 
Professor Smoale. For a schoolmaster, his character was 
very satisfactory. He was about sixty, and chock full of 
learning and experience. He was very tender-hearted and 
emotional Any story of suffering, and particularly any 
tale of devotion and unselfishness and heroism, would touch 
hira tip like anything. Things like Horatius keeping the 
bridge, soldiers dying in face of fearful odds for the sake of 
duty, sailors standing by their ships in storm and stress — 
tales of that sort used to get into his eyes, so to speak. 
He had a terrifically big head, but I really believe that his 
heart was bigger still, though he did unjustly dismiss Bunnie 
and me. What used particularly to delight him was to get 
hold of cases of heroism in modern life, instances of some- 
body giving up all to save another. You know the kind of 
thing I mean. Why, I remember when a case was pub- 
lished about a fireman rushing into a burning house, and 
bringing out a little child wrapped in his own coat — the 
child livingi*and the fireman dying — old Smoale read out 
the account to the entire school. I told Bunnie he would 
cry before he finished, and so he did. 
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It was all on account of his own character that I got 
hold of the brilliant idea that ended in expulsion. The 
idea was all right, it was the way it worked out that was all 
wrong. My fellow victim of a sad failure on our master's 
part to understand my scheme properly was the only chap 
in the school I took into my confidence. 
"Bunnie," I said, "old Smoale is a brick." 
"He is," agreed Bunnie. He always agreed with any- 
thing I said or proposed. 
" You see how he dotes on heroism." 
"He does, indeed," replied Bunnie. 
" I'd do a good deal to please him," I went on after a 
pause. 

"So would I," was Bunnie's reply. 
"How that rescue of a child from the fire stirred his 
heart. Why, they ought to send him to the next fire and 
remind him about that fireman, and get him to shed his 
tears on the flames to put 'em out," I cried eloquently. 
"Bunnie, what would his feelings be if he found that he'd 
got two real live heroes right here in his own school ? 
What woutd he say, do, think, if he had a case of real 
life-saving heroism in Milton House?" 
" Two heroes here I " 

" Yes. Bunnie, I've got a dazzling idea. Help me to 
carry it out, and you shall share the glory. You and I will 
be those two heroes ! " 
"But we ain't heroes," said Bunnie. 
" Not yet," said I ; " but we soon will be. We'll save 
old Smoale from a fearful danger." 

"What danger 's he in?" asked Laws, with wide-open 
eyes. 

"None, Thafs just where the first part of my plan 
comes in. You and I want to save him from a fearful 
danger, and to be heroes. Now, as he isn't in any danger, 
what follows ? Why, clearly, that he must be put in danger. 
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It stands to reason that with all our heroism we can't rescue 
him from danger without putting him in danger first For 
instance, if we gallantly plunge into the Thames and save 
him from a watery grave, he must first be chucked into the 
Thames. It is impossible for us to pull him out, Bunnie, 
if he isn't in." 

Bunnie Laws saw the force of this reasoning clearly. I 
continued my argument 

"Again. If Milton House is in flames in the middle of 
the night, and you and I rush into our beloved master's 
bedroom, tear off our own night-shirts, wrap them round 
him, carry him out in our arms, and place him tenderly on 
the ground in face of the cheering multitude, the laws of 
logic require that we first set fire to Milton House." 

Bunnie was losing heart He looked thoroughly 
frightened. 

" The risks are too dreadful," he declared. 

"All heroes must face risks," I said, "or how can they 
overcome them ? " 

" True," said he, evidently coming round to my way of 
thinking again. 

I went on talking, and succeeded in getting him more 
and more into sympathy with my splendid plan, until I had 
completely won him over. At last he became regularly 
enthusiastic. 

" Let's decoy him down to the water-side," he cried, 
"when the tide's up. Then you rush forward and pitch 
him in, Archie. I'll be in hiding. As he strikes the water 
I'll rush forward with a shout, knock you down, and plunge 
in with a life-belt and save his life." 

" No," said I, " that won't do. It would make you tar 
too prominent in the matter, Bunnie, and you know that 
heroes are always modest and retiring. It will look far 
better for you to keep more in the background. Now, 
if we could only arrange for you, say, to set our kind 
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schoolmaster on fire, and for me to be standing handy 
with a bucket of water. . . ." 

" Ridiculous," pronounced Bunnie ; " you would have all 
the glory to yourself." 

At last we decided that whatever was done must be 
done together throughout. We must mutually contrive the 
danger and mutually effect the gallant rescue. After several 
confabulations we finally settled as follows : — 

The fact that we were both good swimmers naturally led 
us to give the preference to a water rescue, and in this 
direction we were also led by the fact that the professor 
was in the habit of crossing the river to visit a friend who 
lived on the other side. To save himself the walk of quite 
a mile to the nearest steam-ferry, he used to go over the 
water in a row-boat belonging to a man named Bill Chalks. 
Bill Chalks used to bring his boat up the little creek that 
ran close to the school, embark Mr. Smoale, row him to 
the Essex shore of the Thames, and return there for him 
when he wanted to come back. Wednesday or Saturday 
was generally selected for these visits, the afternoons of 
those days being half-holidays. We decided to get Bill 
Chalks to upset his fare from the boat the very next time 
he was taking him acioss. The accident was to take place 
two or three hundred yards from the bank on our side. 
We would be strolling along, witness the sad affair, and 
plunge in to the rescue. 

Off we started to interview Bill Chalks at once. We 
were delighted to find that Smoale had engaged the boat 
for the usual trip the very next afternoon. But we were 
taken aback by Bill's reluctance to undertake his share of 
the work. We explained the whole idea to him, as fully 
as I have explained it to you, but he couldn't, or wouldn't, 
see it in the right light. 

" To upset a aged bloke in the water," he urged, " is to 
danger my chanw&er." 
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" Well," I suggested candidly, " suppose we consider 
your character worth five shillings ? " 
" Cash down," added Bunnie. 

The boatman hesitated, and then expressed a doubt 
whether we possessed five shillings. Convinced on this 
point (for we showed him the money), he still hesitated a 
lot more. 

" I'm a-thinkin' about it," he said at last, " only I thinks 
slow." 

Whilst he went on thinking, we went on talking and 
chinking the money. The result of the three operations 
was that he declared — 

"This here murdering deed can be dood at the price. 
Money down." 

We clenched the bargain on the spot, and settled every 
detail for the grand event. 

" Just think, Bunnie," I said, as we walked back to Milton 
House, " how splendid our position will be as the heroes 
of the school ! What privileges we shall be able to collar 
— for how can a man punish two gallant boys who have 
saved him from a watery tomb ? " 

We were both in a fever of excitement till the following 
afternoon arrived. After dinner we dressed in our oldest 
suits, and made off for the river-side. We saw Bill Chalks 
row up the creek — and then we waited and watched. 

By-and-by — but quite half an hour later than we expected 
— we heard the splash of the sculls again. It was all right 
— there was the boat — there was Bill — there was the doomed 
Professor seated calmly in the stern. Little did he dream 
of the rescue in store for him ! 

They reached the mouth of the creek, and stood across 
the river. 

" Off with our boots, Bunnie 1 " I cried in an agitated 
whisper. "The moment is at hand." 
Just the distance from the bank agreed on had been 
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reached — every instant we expected to see good old 
Professor Smoale floundering in the water. But with a 
vigorous pull of his bowside scull, Chalks suddenly shot the 
boat out of our sight behind a barge. From Chalks' own 
boastful account afterwards, we know exactly all about the 
dark deed of treachery and deceit that went on behind that 
barge. 

Bill Chalks ceased sculling, and glared at his fare full in 
the face. 

" Perfessor," he said, " this here's the wery identical spot 
where two of your young gennelmen has paid me fire bob 
to chuck you overboard." 

"Chuck me— throw me — overboard!" cried our head- 
master. 

" To do that wery deed," insisted Chalks. " Listen to 
roe, Perfessor, and III tell you hall." 

He told him "hall." But no doubt he failed to make 
clear the purity of our motives. 

Professor Smoale gasped for breath. Then he said — 

" I refuse to believe you — I refuse to believe you. Row 
me back to the shore instantly, and we shall find no two 
young gentlemen waiting to carry out this fiendish plot 
Their absence will prove the falsity of your story." 

" I seed 'em lurking 'andy as we come out o' the creek — 
seed 'em with my own heyes," said Chalks. 

" Row me back instantly," repeated Mr. Smoale. 

"No, Perfessor. Well play a better dodge than that. 
I'm a-goin' to jump overboard out o' sight, behind this 
here barge. / makes a tremenjious splash, and you 'oilers 
' 'Elp I ' in your own nateral woice, only louder. Then you 
see if them two murdering young gennelmen ain't waiting 
on that there bank to jump in for to pretend to save you. 
I don't mind a ducking no more than a porpoise. Five 
shillings will dry me — which you can give me the same, 
Perfessor, when I've proved as my words is true." 
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Up sprang Bill Chalks from his scat. The next moment 
— before another word of objection could be uttered — 
he dived into the Thames with a truly " tremenjious " 
splash. 

" Help ! help ! help ! " cried the terrified voice of old Mr. 
Smoale. 

Bunnie and I heard the splash, heard the shout for help. 

" Now for it," we said — and plunged boldly into the tide, 
like the heroes we were, striking out towards the barge with 
might and main. 

" Hold up, sir," I yelled : " I will save you ! " 

" So will I, sir ! " screamed Bunnie. 

" I'm Benyon, sir ! " 

" So am I, sir ! " roared Bunnie — " I mean I'm Laws." 

I swam round the bows of the barge, my fellow hero 
swam round the stern. We caught sight 01 the struggling 
figure in the water at the same moment. At the same 
moment we reached him, and made a grab at him. He 
dived out of our clutch and out of our sight — but not 
before we had each looked at his face — the grinning face 
of Bill Chalks, the boatman. We each saw also another 
face — the awful face of Professor Smoale, who was seated, 
of course, safely in the boat. 

I felt my heroism go out of me. So did Bunnie, I'm 
certain. We both ceased to swim. The tide swept us 
down the river — the half-hour's delay I have alluded to 
made all the difference in the strength of the current. 

Then we cried " Help ! " 

I can finish in a few words. Chalks clambered into his 
boat again, pulled after us, and picked up Bunnie Laws a 
few hundred yards away. I was carried farther and was 
saved by a shrimp-boat. Off the Nore ! 

They said it was about half a mile from where Bunnie 
was saved, but in my opinion it was off the Nore. 

The next day we were both expelled — " chucked out ! " 
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THE WORKHOUSE CHILDREN. 

For Sunday Evening. 

The angels were silently lighting 

The gleaming stars one by one ; 
And the stealthy shades were creeping, 

Which come when the day is done. 
But alas I for the deeper shadows 

Which brooded my heart within— 
The shade of the life behind me, 

The shadow of wilful sin. 

Rang sweet in the Sabbath gloaming 

The bells from the minster tow'r : 
And the people knelt for the blessing 

Of the restful vesper hour. 
And I watched them — standing lonely 

In the portal dim and grey : 
" O God, for the light to chasten 

The clouds from my soul away." 

On a group of little children, 

On their faces pure and bright, 
Fell soft thro' the pictur'd windows 

Rich rays of the sunset light : 
On their little hands all folded, 

On their little heads bowed low, 
As they sang with the organ, pealing 

In pray'rful notes and slow. 
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But I could not join their singing, 

And I could not fold my hands, 
For because my heart was sinful, 

Doubt held me in iron bands. 
Ah ! poorer than those poor children 

Was the rich man standing there, 
Tho* they were the Workhouse orphans, 

And he had of gold to spare. 

" God, for the light to chasten 

The shades from my soul away ! " 
Then a voice from the Light supernal 

I heard in the portal grey. 
" Go, kneel with the little children," 

Was whisper'd me, low and sweet, 
" For the lambs of the Gentle Shepherd 

Are dose to the Mercy-seat!" 

I knelt with the kneeling children, 

And never a word I spoke, 
But Oh ! on my darken'd spirit 

The flood of The Glory broke. 
And the peace of God fell on me, 

Which never my heart had known ; 
For the orphan children led me 

So close to their Father's throne. 
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VIII. 

BO-PEEP, THE DRUMMER-BOY. 

We were stationed at Shorncliffe. A special parade was 
ordered one morning by Colonel Stock for the practice of 
some new manoeuvres, and we were all drawn up on the 
usual ground for evolutions. Colonel Stock was a good- 
hearted, ltverless, crusty old Anglo-Indian, and that morning 
he was evidently predisposed to be more than ordinarily 
peppery. The manoeuvres were complicated, and, as I 
have said, had only been recently introduced. Several of 
the companies were not smart enough to please him— that 
morning. Forming us up — I will avoid technical terms as 
far as possible — he began what he certainly did not intend 
to be a peculiarly polite address. Now a lot of people had 
been looking on, and one of these "people" had gradually 
crept nearer and nearer to us. When the Colonel began 
his harangue, this intruder stood all by himself about a 
hundred yards in rear of the Colonel. We could all see 
him from the ranks, but of course Colonel Stock, with his 
face to us, could not see him. There wasn't much of him 
to see — he was a little bit of a fellow who looked scarcely 
ten years old, though he turned out to be older ; a little bit 
of a fellow with a bright, innocent face, flushed now with 
excitement, and with wide-open blue eyes that seemed full 
of admiration. I took these mental notes of him as he 
came on step by step until he was just behind out irate 
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commander. Even then he didn't stop. He took a few 
steps straight on, turned, raised his little face right up to 
the Colonel's glowering visage, brought his right hand up 
to the side of his rag of a cap in a first-rate salute, and said 
loudly and quite steadily, " Please, sir, I want to join the 
regiment ! " 

So noiselessly and suddenly did this apparition " make 
itself to arrive " under the nose of the old Colonel's charger, 
that the animal made a slight movement aside — and Colonel 
Stock glared down from his high saddle on the tanned, sun- 
burnt, bonnie little face of the unabashed urchin, who 
brought down his hand and stood at "attention," silently. 
The glaring went on for what seemed a long time, and then 
I — who stood very near — saw the Colonel's grizzled face 
alter its expression. It seemed to me that his moustache 
twitched a little, just a very little. He had had fair-haired, 
blue-eyed boys of his own. Their fair-haired, blue-eyed 
mother was dead — a long time ago. So were they. 

"Would you like to be a General, and work your way 
down ? " he said gruffly. 

" No, sir " — not another word, 

"What then?" 

" Drummer-boy, sir. In your regiment" 

The glaring went on again, and then the Colonel called 
up the Drum- major and the Sergeant-major, and afterwards 
an officer ; and when we re-marched into the barracks " the 
new recruit " came with us. 

Well, inquiries were made — the poor little chap had no 
father and no mother living : his father, a soldier, had been 
killed in action. Of course, certain formalities had to be 
gone through, but before long he wore a drummer-boy's 
uniform, and was "one of us." He became the pet — I was 
almost going to say the spoiled darling — of the regiment, 
he was so quick, and happy, and ready. In the mess we 
used to show him off— he sang like an angel; and with the 
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men he was just as great a favourite. In the performance 
of his duties he was a little mode], and there was scarcely 
anything he wouldn't do for anybody. 

What his name was I can't remember, for after the 
incident by which he acquired his "nick" name, he was 
always called "Bo-Peep." After he had "joined" a few 
months, a big field-day came off, at which a German prince 
was present. We had to march several miles, and the 
weather was very hot, and the road white, and hard, and 
dusty. At our halting-place, it was found that the small 
drummer-boy, who had started in such high spirits, was 
quite knocked-up. So the Drum-major left: him behind, fast 
asleep, and apparently quite worn out, on the landlady's 
own bed — and we marched away. When he awoke, some 
hours later, and found himself left behind, he was very 
indignant; picked up his drum, and insisted on following 
" his regiment." Arrived at last at the scene of action, he 
was | completely bewildered. Guns were roaring, cavalry 
charging, and masses of infantry moving about everywhere. 
He tried hard ; but how, amongst so many, could he find 
us or the band ? 

Standing together, a brilliant mass of colour, away from 
the smoke, he saw the staff, and up to the staff he made his 
way. H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief was in the centre, 
with the German prince on his right hand He got up 
quite close, and beat a rub-a-dub-dub on his drum that 
brought astonished eyes upon him. Saluting, he looked at 
the Duke of Cambridge, and piped out, with his usual air 
of innocent, inoffensive, and respectful confidence :— 

" Sir, where is my regiment ? I can't find them ! " 

They were not angry — those great men in dazzling 
uniforms — but very kind to him; and the foreign prince 
was so amused that he quoted, with pretended gravity : — 
" Leave zem alone, and zey shall com home, 
And bring zeir tail? behind zem" 
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But he wouldn't "leave us alone" — he found us, and 
came back with us. One of the officers on the staff dined 
with our mess that night and told us the story, and soon it 
leaked out among the men. After that the boy's name was 
"Bo-Peep" for ever, and finely was he chaffed about "his 
regiment" 

The humdrum of our barrack life was broken by the rude 
shock of war. We were ordered abroad on active service 
at short notice. Great was the grief of Bo-Peep when the 
Surgeon-major said he must stay behind — he was so small 
and so young. There was no mistake about the boy's grief 
being real, and everybody sympathized with him. At roll- 
call, two days before we embarked, Bo-Peep was missing. 
His desertion — for that was what it looked like — would 
have caused more excitement had not everybody been so 
busy with his own affairs. When, very early in the morning, 
we marched out of barracks to entrain for the troop-ship — 
marched through the streets all packed with lustily cheering 
people — I am afraid he was forgotten, though the band was 
playing gaily at the head of the column. That evening we 
sailed from Portsmouth, and before we reached the " Bay 
of Biscay, O ! " sea-sickness absorbed general attention, to 
the exclusion of almost everything else. 

In the middle of the third day out, a strange noise was 
heard from one of the boats swung on the port davits. The 
tarpaulins were removed, and there — in uniform, and with 
his drum, some biscuits and a water supply — lay Bo-Peep, 
the stowaway. Rather than be left behind, he had hidden 
himself on board. He meant to remain hidden till we were 
further out, but in the agonies of sea-sickness he lost count 
of time. Rough hands pulled him tenderly out of the boat 
and stood him on his feet He was so ill that he only 
asked to be thrown overboard, but he was of course formally 
reported to the captain of the ship and the Colonel, before 
whom he was taken, between fixed bayonets. Now all 
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sorts of things ought to have been done to him, and par- 
ticularly to those who must have helped him in his esca- 
pade; what actually was done I can't say, but I know 
that when the ship reached her destination and we marched 
up the main street of the port, Bo-Peep took his usual 
place in the band and beat his drum proudly with the 
others. 

The war was one of our "usuals," against an uncivilized 
enemy. Before long we were in the thick of it, and tough 
work it was, too, for a braver lot of fellows than our dark- 
skinned enemies never faced British steeL God knows 
they faced enough of it The invasion was made by four 
columns. The one to which we were attached crossed over 
by the boundary river, and made Us way into the head- 
quarters camp, which had been established some twelve or 
thirteen miles inland from the river. The enemy having 
shown themselves on the tops of the hills surrounding the 
camp, their numbers being uncertain and their intentions 
unknown, a portion of the troops marched out to reconnoitre, 
and perhaps attack, leaving the greater part of the column 
in camp, with bandsmen and all supernumeraries. One 
other officer of " ours " and myself marched out with the 
detachment, for special reasons; the regiment, save only 
for us two, stayed behind. 

The wily savages trapped us. They were quite at home 
in the wilds, and our men found great difficulty in following 
them over the steep, rocky hills. By a circuitous route 
they led us on some miles from the camp into an ambush, 
and then they turned the tables on us. The old, old game 
that British soldiers are so slow to learn to play at properly. 
It was as though from every blade of grass sprang an 
armed savage. In thousands they surrounded our hundreds 
— I was going to say our scores, which would be nearer 
the mark. We were cut to pieces. Dense, triumphant 
masses of the enemy swarmed between the remnant of our 
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detachment and the camp. It was for every one, who 
could, to flee for himself. 

After the massacre and rout, the enemy marched on. 
They attacked the encampment at night Surprised again 
— the old, old story — and weakened in numbers by the 
marching out of their comrades already defeated, our poor 
fellows were slaughtered like sheep. The fight they made 
will never be forgotten, but, like the waves of an angry sea, 
their foes surged around them in countless numbers. The 
morning light saw the Zulus in full possession of the camp. 

With heaps of dead enemies around them, in the midst 
of overturned waggons and guns, pools of blood on every 
hand, lay at one corner of the great lager — Our Regiment ! 
— all left for dead. But with the dead were dying — only 
a few. 

Sorely wounded, crushed beneath a heavy wheel, lay 
Colonel Stock. Was he dreaming of his fair-haired, blue- 
eyed boys, sleeping so peacefully beneath far-away white 
English daisies, under far-away English skies, when a 
sudden movement behind him aroused him to wakeful- 
ness? He could not turn his head — was some prowling 
savage coming to take from him the little life he had 
left? His broken sword lay near him; he tried to stretch 
his band to clutch it, but could not stir. At least, he 
would look death in the face— and opened wide his 
eyes. Then he saw standing before him — not the swarthy 
grinning visage he had expected, not a victory-flushed 
savage, with pointed assegai and gleaming eyes and hate- 
brimming heart — but a little blue-eyed, yellow-haired, white- 
faced English boy, his drummer's uniform gashed and gory, 
and stained with mud. He had crawled from a bush hard 
by, where he had lain for hours, knocked into senselessness 
by a blow on the head. It was Bo-Peep. He seized the 
gun-wheel which lay on the Colonel's body with both his 
hands, and managed to lift it off. 
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Then he said, " Where is the regiment, sir ? " 

The Colonel tried to wave his hand around — to point to 
where dead and wounded men lay, singly, doubly, in scores, 
in heaps — as he replied : " Here ! But He down, my boy, 
lie down ; they will kill you if they see you standing." 

Bo-Peep cast a piteous look around him, and fell sobbing 
at the Colonel's side. But he ceased his crying as the 
wounded old soldier said, very quietly, but very, very 
earnestly, "Listen to me, Bo-Peep." (The Colonel had 
never called him that before.) " Away on the hills before 
us the General is marching, to join this camp. He won't 

know what has happened he'll come up unprepared 

perhaps not in force all be cut to pieces . 

Crawl about -try to find a white man who isn't dead 

- — and can run. Order him to get over the mountain 

and straight on meet the General and tell him 

' The camp's in the hands of the enemy.' You're very 

like my boy Teddie. Kiss me." 

A wounded officer, lying near — able to see and to hear, 
but not to move or to speak — told me afterwards that he 
saw Bo-Peep kiss the Colonel's white and senseless cheek, 
then throw himself downwards on his face and crawl away 
through the grass, like a snake. 

He found an unwounded horse waiting quietly by a rider 
who would never mount again. Upon this horse he 
clambered, and rode off. He was perceived, and a shower 
of assegais flew round him. By one he was wounded ; but 
gripping it in his right hand, he used it to urge his horse to 
greater speed. On, ont of the camp, over that high hill, 
straight on to where the General was marching 1 As by a 
miracle, he cleared the last vestige of the camp, and turned 
up the mountain side. And then, all his pursuers left at 
last behind, on, on, on — straight on. 

Some miles ahead, behind a long ridge that covered 
their approach, the General was riding forward with 
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comparatively a small body of troops. The supports were, 
of course, moving on too ; but they were some miles in the 
General's rear. The trap that had been laid by our cunning 
enemies was this : when they obtained complete possession 
of the camp, they did not much disturb its appearance from 
a distance; they left most of the tents standing, and stripped 
the red tunics from the bodies of our dead, and put them 
on themselves. They knew that more white soldiers were 
coming, and wanted them to believe that the camp was still 
in our hands, so that these other soldiers might march close 
in unsuspectingly, and be fallen upon suddenly, and " eaten 
up." 

And into this trap the General was marching. On the 
crest of the ridge — overtopping the hills around the camp — 
the troops halted, and a number of glasses were levelled 
across the stretch of country. In the distance the white 
tents of the camp were just visible — all seemed peaceful 
and in order ; but closer at hand— much closer, within a 
mile — a horse was racing over the ground — bounding on, 
as if making wild efforts to reach its goal before exhausted 
nature failed. And on that hurrying horse sat a rider — a 
boy rider — clinging to the steaming, panting animal with 
legs and arms, his two hands gripping the pommel of the 
saddle. 

Nearer and nearer, till they could see how white his lace 
was ; closer and closer, till they could see the wild glare of 
his eyes. Nearer yet, closer still ; and at last, struggling 
up the ridge, the horse fell dead at the General's feet, and 
from the horse fell Bo-Peep. He struggled to rise, and 
stood bolt upright as he cried to the General : " The camp 
is in the hands of the enemy, sir! " 

Then he reeled and fell to the earth again, fainting and 
senseless. A tent was pitched, and he was carried in very 
gently from the sun, and a doctor knelt by his side and 
cared for him very quietly and tenderly. Mounted men 
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were sent on in hot haste, and returned with ample con- 
firmation of the drummer-boy's report The camp was in 
the hands of the enemy. Preparations were immediately 
made, but it was necessary to await the arrival of the 
supports before the re-capture could be attempted. Those 
supports came up in the evening, and, with them, I and a 
few other survivors from the ill-fated detachment that was 
first cut up. We had struck their trail and joined them. 

An hour before we set out to shell and re-capture the 
camp, I stood by the side of poor little Bo-Peep. The 
assegai wound was doing its wojS *HS was dying. The 
little hands that were shivering and shaking in mine would 
never play in the band any more. F«Mm the last tattoo 
of all was sounding. 

" Mr. Charteris," he whispered, " I want to tell you where 
to find the regiment — where I left the regiment" 

He described to me the spot where he had left the 
Colonel — and the others — and then said — 

"Will you promise to have me taken there, and buried 
with them ? " 

"Yes, Bo-Peep, I will." 

That promise I was able to keep; the poor little 
drummer-boy sleeps where — all around him — hundreds of 
his comrades sleep. 

A soldier appeared at the entrance of the tent, and said 
to me regretfully — 

" The advance guard is about to move forward, sir." 

There was no need to wait any longer for poor little 

Bo-Peep. The last roll of the tattoo had sounded. He 

raised himself for a moment, and then fell back in my arms 

quite dead, only saying first, quickly and very clearly — 

" Good-bye, sir. I'm going to join The Regiment." 
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IX. 

THE FIRST CASE. 

I have never been "Lord Mayor of London town," but 
I have been very near the honour, for a few years ago I 
was Mayor of Great Pedlington. Not Little Pedlington, 
mark you, but Great Pedlington. Even now it is quite 
usual (amongst beggars) to call me " your worship." My 
quarrel with my only son Dick and my being made Mayor 
are the two chief events of my life. I'll tell you about 
Dick first. I had that boy educated in slap-up style, I tell 
you. I was doing well in business — "which it was chiefly 
cheese" — and could afford it I sent him away to a 
boarding school — a big public school— and when he left 
I cashed him for a good three years at a University in 
Germany. When he came back I wished I hadn't. He 
was foreign in his ways and tastes and habits. There was 
nothing of the cheesemonger about him. He ought to 
have hung a label round his neck, " Made in Germany." 
I wanted him to fall into my ways and business, but instead 
of that he shirked the business and fell in love with Pattie 
Locks, the ironmonger's daughter. This was aggravating 
all round, for I had set my heart on Dick marrying a 
certain other young lady, and Adam Locks had set his 
heart on Pattie marrying a certain other young man. 
Adam and I met, and had a consultation about the matter. 
Said he- 
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" Mr. Pounds, I have other views for my only daughter, 
and so I tell you, plump and plain." 

" Mr. Locks," said I, " I have other views for my only 
son, and so I tell you plump and plain equally." 

" You have, George ? " 

"Yes, Adam." 

" Bravo ! If we stand together the young people can't 
oppose us." 

" I should like to see them try it on." 

" So should I." 

We did see 'em try it on — both of us. I said to Dick, 
" Will you come and serve regularly behind the counter, 
and give your whole soul to cheese for a year or two ? Will 
you at once give up all ideas of Pattie Locks ? Will you 
agree to many the lady I have chosen for you when I tell 
you to? If you say 'yes,' my fortune is yours; if you say 
' no,' out you go and shift for yourself." 

He said " no," to all three questions. 

Adam Locks asked Pattie if she would give up Dick, and 
she replied, "Not for the world." 

Adam and I met to discuss the situation again. 

" I'll be a Roman Father and stick to my resolution, if 
you'll do the same by yours." 

"I am & Roman Father," replied he (we'd both seen 
"Our Boys"), "and I am sticking to my resolution." 

The worst of it was that the youngsters played at Roman 
Fathers too. They went and got married one morning in 
the parish church, right under our very noses, as it were. 
Then they came and asked forgiveness, and pleaded for 
reconciliation. Adam and I refused, and off started the 
young couple for London together, with about five pounds 
in their pockets between them; he was going to teach 
German, and Pattie the piano. 

" Adam, you've got a lump in your throat," said I. 

"You've got a whale in yours," said he, 
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Time passed on. Before long we had piteous letters 
asking for help. We backed each other up in making 
brutes of ourselves, and refused. By-and-by we broke 
down, and wanted to give in. We wrote to 'em. Our 
letters came back through the Dead Letter Office. They 
were lost — swallowed up somewhere in the whirlpool of 
London life. We couldn't trace them. And pretty well 
five years passed away. 

Great Pedlington was turned into a borough. Who was 
to be the first Mayor? Me. I beg pardon — I mean I. 
Everybody said so, and so Mayor I was elected. I went 
to bed one night just a well-to-do tradesman — I was 
assisted into bed the next night a full-blown "worship." 
I remember how I thrilled with pride when my own 
servant said, "Please don't get into bed with your boots 
on, your worship." The morning duly arrived when for 
the first time I was to exercise my magisterial functions. 
1 was in a dreadful state of mind lest there should be no 
cases or case for trial I didn't want a pair of white gloves 
to start with. My mind was soon relieved, for on entering 
the Court-house (very early, and by the privileged door 
— the Mayor's door) the policeman said, as he touched his 
helmet — 

"Wery good case, your worship. Brought in by me, 
please your worship. Wagrancy, your worship. Serious 
offence, your worship." 

The Court-house was crowded. All Great Pedlington 
seemed to be there. Naturally my neighbours wished to 
see how I was going to comport myself in my new position. 
Adam Locks occupied a prominent seat. I could see 
nobody else. Adam Locks seemed to fill the Court As 
everybody rose on my entrance, my head swam. I 
realized what I was — Mayor of Great Pedlington — but it 
seemed to get in my legs and eyes. In anybody below 
the status of a Mayor, my condition might have been 
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described as one of supreme nervousness — flustered 
nervousness; abject nervousness. I felt thankful when 
the atmosphere cleared sufficiently for me to discern the 
Clerk of the Court sitting below roe. Without his legal 
aid, I felt that I might sentence myself to penal servitude 
for life before I knew what I had done. 

The "First Case" of my mayoralty commenced. The 
prisoner was brought in. I don't know how he felt, but 
I know I felt worse than he did. 

The policeman gave his evidence. I was told after- 
wards that it was to the effect that he found the prisoner 
sleeping in a barn, and arrested him on the broad charge 
of " Wagrancy." At the time, however, I was too nervous 
to hear anything. I felt I had better leave everything to 
the clerk But at last, when the policeman finished, I 
was obliged to speak. 

" Five years' imprisonment, with hard labour," I began, 
but the clerk shot up like a Jack-in-the-box, and whispered 
to me. This made me feel worse than ever. 

"Quite so," I said sternly. "Prisoner, I give you the 
option of paying five shillings, and three shillings costs. 
Wherefore, if any of you know any just cause or impedi- 
ment why prisoner should not be taken to the place from 
whence he came, and there be hanged by the neck till he 
be dead, will you kindly have mercy on my soul? " 

An awful silence — I mean a most respectful silence — 
followed these touching remarks. I broke it by saying : 

"Prisoner, have you anything to say why sentence of 
felo-de-se should not be passed upon you ? " 

Then the prisoner said — 

"No, father!" 

I've a very blurred recollection of what followed. But 
I remember Adam Locks jumping up like a madman, 
and addressing me in a most outrageously disrespectful 
manner. 
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"George," he holloaed (not "your worship," mark you), 
" George, you dunderheaded old idiot, it's Dick, and you've 
fined him eight bob. You are a Roman Father — upon my 
soul you are ! " he added, in genuine admiration. " Here's 
the eight bob, Dick. How's Pattie ? Come out of it ! 
The Court be blowed ! " 

He actually handed poor Dick the eight shillings, and 
the " prisoner " actually paid the money. As I looked at 
him, really looked hard at him for the first time, I recog- 
nized him, notwithstanding his older years and the ravages 
of want. And as I recognized my only son I put my head 
in my hands and bowed it low upon the bench. And they 
cleared the Court. 

Of course, Dick told us all about it, but I needn't go 
into details of his troubles and struggles. He had, at last, 
in sheer desperation started on foot from London to see me, 
leaving behind his wife and their little child. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Fancy that — the Mayor's grandson ! He had tramped it 
all the way, and arrived near Great Pedlington without a 
penny. So he had crept to sleep in the barn where the 
policeman found him. The rest you know. But you 
don't know how happy we all are now. No more Roman 
Fathers for me and Adam. Being grandfathers is more 
in our way now. 
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X. 

THOUGHTS. 

Small and Great. 

The leaves the soldier's head which crown, 

Wet with the reek of " glory : " 
The statesman's meed in the world's renown, 

High place in song and story : 
The fitful fame of the footlight's glare— 

The wealth of sordid barter : 
J e well'd gee-gaws on the breast to wear, 

Ribbon of Bath or Garter : — 
The joy that passion's triumph brings, 

In love's ecstatic bow'rs : — 
These things are the small things 

In this small world of ours. 

Pitying hand on head that aches : 
The word that soothes a sorrow. 

And cheers woe's night, till morning breaks, 
With hopes of happier morrow : 

For duty done the simple deed- 
Some woman's burden lighten'd : 

Some old man helped in time of need, 
Some child's heart made less frighten'd : 

A sweet-rung chord from Time's strange strings, 
A light in Life's grim tow'rs :— 

These things are the great things 
In this great world of ours. 
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Night. 

Now fall apace the dreamsome shades of Night : 
The World is weary, and the eyes of Day 
Begin to quiver t for the touch of Sleep 
Lies, soothing-soft, upon them. High above 
The Angels light the slumber-watching stars ; 
Soon all the myriad sentinels of dark 
Will keep their vigil o'er the sleeping sphere. 
O Lord of Light and Dark, Whose will controls 
The motions all of all the whirling worlds, 
Close curtained by calm Night's reposeful wings, 
Our souls, on sweet oblivion's downy couch, 
Secure shall rest beneath the sleepless Hands 
That hold the Sceptre of Omnipotence— 
For but that Sceptre's shadow is the Night. 
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A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

" For he himself has said it ! " 

This — translated, as here written, from the original ver- 
nacular — formed the foundation for the general acceptance 
in Screw's Rents, Whitechapel, of the otherwise incredible 
statement that Benjamin Shuckleback, master costermonger, 
was a-goin' to church nex' Sunday mormn'. 

It was one of Ben's peculiarities that in private life he 
never told lies unnecessarily or without great provocation : 
hence the reliance in his word implied by the general 
acceptance of this startling assertion as veracious. Belief, 
however, was accompanied by intense surprise and indig- 
nation. 

"Wot I says," conclusively remarked Mr. William Scaggs, 
a gentleman professionally attached to the whelk industry, 
"wot I says is, wot*s 'e a-goin' for? An' w'en I says that, 
I porses for a answer." 

An answer to the problem propounded by Mr, William 
Scaggs was, however, just what no lady or gentleman 
resident in the Rents could supply, so there appeared to 
be no course open to the speaker but to go on pausing. 
Great as was the general surprise, it was at least equalled 
by the general indignation, the fact being that it was well 
known in the court that for the morning in question Mr. 
Shuckleback had contracted a prior engagement to fight 
Mr. Scaggs on the piece of waste land at the end of the 
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court— the fashionable spot for the adjustment, by wager of 
battle, of professional, private, matrimonial, and general 
disputes and differences of opinion. 

At first the suspicion was loudly expressed that the 
obnoxious resolution formed by Mr. Shuckleback was 
attributable to a desire on his part to evade meeting Mr. 
Scaggs in pursuance of the contract mutually entered into, 
but this suspicion could not hold its ground in the face of 
the public declaration by Mr. Shuckleback of his willing- 
ness to right Mr. Scaggs, and any number of other friends, 
immediately church was over. 

This departure from the original terms of the engagement 
did not harmonize with Mr. Scaggs' views of the eternal 
fitness of things, and the matter was referred to the opinion 
of a celebrated local authority, who happened, fortunately, 
to be at large at the time. This authority having decided, 
with great promptitude and a large and varied assortment 
of oaths, that the bloke was undoubtedly bound to fight as 
first arranged, and the bloke referred to expressing a resolve 
to be the subject of condemnation rather than bow to this 
decision, the encounter was regarded as indefinitely post- 
poned ; a further judgment — at the bar of public opinion 
and the " King's Head " — decreeing that " bets was orf." 

This postponement intensified the conviction in the mind 
and mouth of Mr. Scaggs that his superior pugilistic qualifi- 
cations, natural and acquired, would have enabled him to 
effect so striking a change in the general contour of the 
principal features which adorned the face of Mr. Shuckle- 
back as to invest with abnormal difficulty the ascertainment 
of the identity of that gentleman. 

The next Sunday arrived. 

There were thousands of people at church that morning, 
and there were hundreds of reasons actuating their attend- 
ance. Some of the motives were good, others bad — the 
majority of them, like most of the motives by which 
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mankind are actuated, were mixed. But of all the many 
thousands of people at church and chapel that day, not 
one had quite the same sort of reason for going as Ben the 
costermonger. In explaining the reason which actuated 
him, I must refer to an incident which happened several 
months before the historic occasion of his visit to church. 

It occurred one night when he was returning to the 
wretched hovel he called his home. He had no barrow 
with him, for times had been very hard with Ben — very 
hard indeed — so hard that he could not buy anything to 
load the barrow with — and that night things seemed 
approaching a climax. It was a bitterly cold winter's 
night — and Ben had no bright fire to return to ; bitterly 
cold— and he had no warm clothes to wrap around his 
shivering body; bitterly cold — and he had had no food all 
day. He was cold, and starved, and weary with walking 
in a fruitless endeavour to raise a few coppers — and now, 
when night was closing in upon the great city, he was 
returning with nothing more than a breaking heart — these 
men have hearts, "gentle" reader — and an empty stomach 
—these men have stomachs, unfortunately. The east wind 
was blowing and howling with a gusto which the reverend 
but robust-minded poet who sang its praises would have 
found highly satisfactory — in his study; and the snow was 
falling thicker and thicker every minute. 

On trudged Ben through the slush of the dirty streets, 
shuffling his way sometimes through crowds of gaily-dressed, 
smiling, laughing, happy-looking people. 

On he trudged, slowly, steadily lurching on after the 
manner of his kind. He came at last to a low, dark arch- 
way, through which was his path home to Screw's Rents. 
He took a few steps under the arch, and came to a sudden 
halt. 

This was what stopped him. 

Snow had been falling some time, and a great white heap 
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had drifted under the arch. On the top of this heap was a 
little child, asleep — a little child with pinched, pale, white 
face, a few stray curls of her yellow hair lying low across 
her forehead, like shining sunbeams on the snow. There 
was no covering on the little one's head, and nothing but a 
few rags to cover the little numb body. 

Now, Ben Shuckleback had not lived his rough, hard life 
for more than forty years without experiencing a consider- 
able hardening of whatever native softness of heart he might 
have once possessed the germs of. He was not the sort of 
costermonger to be trotted out at Revival meetings as a 
model of any sort ; he was not altogether unknown to the 
police ; he occasionally got drunk, and his vocabulary in- 
cluded a good many phrases in which elegance and pro- 
priety were distinctly sacrificed for the sake of emphasis 
and power. But the sight of this little one— more wretched, 
probably, and more helpless even than he — stirred some 
latent impulse of sympathy and pity in his heart, and he 
bent down and lifted her from the snow. And as he did 
so a dim sort of far-away recollection woke in his mind of 
having heard somewhere, some time or another, something 
about a Great Father in Heaven, and- a thought of half- 
unconscious conjecture came into Ben's mind as he raised 
the poor waif in his arms as to whether He had lost sight 
of her in the snowstorm. 

Just then the little one woke and looked at Ben with 
wide, wondering eyes. Then she twined her cold arms 
round his neck, and laid her wet face against his rough, 
dirty cheek. And he wrapped his ragged coat gently and 
tenderly round her, folded her in his arms, and carried her 
away. 

When she woke in the morning she put her arms round 
his neck again and called him "father." She had no 
home, she said, and no father and no mother, and no 
friends now. 
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So Ben and little Maiy lived together. Ben used to go 
out all day working, sometimes with one thing, sometimes 
another; and however bad business was, however tired 
and weary he might be, somehow the thought of the little 
one waiting for him at home — the child who, he knew, 
would come and nestle close beside him as they sat 
together in the evening, and talk to him and call him 
"father," used to make him happy and full of courage. 
Many a time the thought of those wee white arms around 
his neck drew him from evil — for he loved the child. 

The neighbours in the court knew that Mary was there, 
but they seldom saw her, for she was too weak and too 
ill to come out and play at mud pies with the other 
children. 

And by-and-by she could not leave the room at all. 
Pale and sick and helpless she lay on her wretched little 
bed all day. And as she got weaker and weaker Ben's 
love seemed to grow stronger and stronger. Poor fellow, 
he loved her so much, and could do so little. 

Tears would come into his eyes as he looked at her, and 
then he would call himself horrible names, and start off 
with the barrow, holloaing "cauliflowers" with three-fiend 
power. 

Sometimes one of the children in the court used to take 
some mud upstairs to Mary and make pies with her, that 
she might not feel herself cut off from worldly pleasures 
altogether — and this poor child had been to church. She 
told Mary all about it — the singing, and music, and kneel- 
ing, with her dim idea of what it was all about. And 
Mary had put her bony hand into Ben's and asked him to 
take her to church, Ben was terribly taken aback, but he 
had answered "yes." 

This was why Benjamin Shuckleback was a-goin' to 
church nex' Sunday. 
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Out of the dirty room, down the creaking stairs, forth 
into the court came Ben and Mary, the child borne in the 
costeimonger's strong arms. Mary was very, very pale ; 
but a bright light, begotten of disease and curiosity, 
gleamed in her eyes. Ben was attired in the coster- 
monger's indescribable holiday garb — a neat new scarf of 
scarlet, picked out with large green and yellow spots, being 
twined round his neck in approved style. 

A large number of the neighbours witnessed the de- 
parture, prominent among whom were Mr. Scaggs and 
the celebrated local authority. As Ben walked slowly and 
solemnly from his door, bearing so tenderly his poor little 
frail death-stricken burden, it seemed to be understood as 
by a common instinct how it happened that he was going 
to church, and the rising jeer was stopped on many a 
coarse lip, Mr. Scaggs and the celebrated local authority 
were particularly impressed. The former expressed his 
opinion, in language utterly unlit for publication, that his 
quondam enemy was entitled to more respect than he had 
previously entertained for him. The celebrated local 
authority went even further, declaring that after what he 
had seen, particular the keerful manner in which the 
cove carried the kid, he was open to accord him the 
honour of fighting him himself! 

Arrived at the church, the strangely-assorted pair entered, 
and (after, as Mr. Shuckleback subsequently said, " being 
chivied about all over the shop" by the staggered pew- 
opener) were accommodated with seats in (I again quote 
Mr. Shuckleback) "a lock-up on the orf side, kep' for rank 
outsiders." 

For the first and only time in her miserable, darkened 
life, little Mary was at church. She saw the kneeling 
minister and his white-robed assistants, the solemn shadows 
and the gleams of light She heard the pealing of the 
organ and the choir's sweet singing. And she heard, and 
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partly understood, the sermon. It was about a place 
where flowed a gleaming river — the River of Life — running 
its crystal course through streets of gold, shining in the 
wonderful light of a Great White Throne— a place where 
angels were, who filled all the throbbing air with music 
from golden harps — a place of light and peace and rest, 
which the preacher called Heaven. She heard — and as 
she heard her eyes yearned, her lips quivered, and her 
little heart, which had never known anything but darkness, 
and pain, and weariness, panted. She heard of Heaven. 
She did not understand, poor waif, where it was, but in 
her imagination she located it somewhere a very, very long 
way from Screw's Rents, WhitechapeL 



The wans was a-goin' to start. The cove wot 'ad took 
to givin' out tracks in Screw's Rents had organized a Day 
in the Country for the ladies, gentlemen, and children 
resident therein. And the wans was a-goin' to start. 

Amongst the others were Ben and Mary, the child being 
carried from her bed to her seat in the comer of the van. 
She was paler and thinner than ever, but her eyes shone 
with even a brighter light, for she was going to the country. 
She had never seen the country. She knew nothing of 
the country's sunshine and green grass and running streams. 
She knew nothing of the singing birds, and humming 
insects, and rustling, leafy tree tops. She knew nothing 
of new-mown hay, and daisies, and buttercups, and flowered 
hedgerows. She knew nothing of the country's fragrant 
breath, and blue, smokeless sky. She knew nothing of all 
these things, familiar as they are to you and me j and she 
was full of a vague, longing wonder. 

And now she was to see them— for the wans was a-goin 
to start. 

On through the clqse dirty streets, rattlipg merrily ever 
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their native stones, went the excursionists — till the houses 
became gradually scarcer and scarcer, and little patchy 
spaces of grass appeared, and isolated trees, bravely 
struggling to keep up appearances under adverse circum- 
stances, like most of the people who lived near them. On 
through the hybrid suburbs, till gradually the open country 
came in sight 

Little Mary had fainted. White and motionless she lay 
in Ben's arms. 

When she recovered, the vans had reached their desti- 
nation, and Ben had lifted her quietly out and laid her 
gently on the cool, soft grass. 

She opened her eyes — the eyes which had stirred Ben's 
untutored heart so strangely when he raised her from the 
snow. 

She was lying by a running stream. The glorious noon- 
day sun was shining, and in his light the stream was a 
moving mass of golden ripples — dancing, singing golden 
ripples. The trees made music in the summer breeze, 
sweet with the perfume of myriad flowers. High above, in 
the clear, cloudless sky, a lark flung down such wondrous 
singing that he might have been repeating afar off the 
echoes of the notes of the angels' sweet-tuned harps. 
Yellow flowers rimmed the river's edge with gold, and 
carpeted with a lustrous sheen the fields and meadows 
round. 

And the poor little London waif heard and saw it all, 

And she said : " Father ... the River ... the Music 
, . . the Streets of Gold . . . and . . . and " — raising her 
starved fingers to the sun — " the Light of the Great White 
Throne I " 

When the neighbours sought them, they found the two 
still together, the man kneeling near the child's shrouded 
face. 

Waving his hand to the sun, and the river, and the great 
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green trees, as he raised his greasy cap from his head — with 
a touch of infinite pathos and poetry Benjamin Shuckle- 
back said — 

" Him wot made 'em all 'as took my little child to the 
everlastin' country I" 
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XII. 

FLANAGAN; 

THE THIRD TIME OF ASKING. 

Flanagan was first my school-fellow, then my rival, then 
my enemy, then for ever again my friend, my chum, my 
comrade. Dear old Flanagan, God bless him I I suppose 
that as boys we had our little quarrels and disputes, as boys 
always did and always will have, and when things got dull 
we had one or two stiffish fights together. But we were 
always friends at heart, especially after one of our fights — 
always friends at heart. Whoever wanted to deal with me 
had to reckon on Flanagan as well, and whoever wanted 
to deal with Flanagan was out of his reckoning if he forgot 
me. As the end of our school days approached we became 
warmer friends than ever. And with our widening ideas, 
our affection for each other seemed to grow too. We left 
school together, each of us getting a situation in London. 
For a while we saw as much of each other as we possibly 
could, spending all our evenings together, and the whole 
of our Sundays. By-and-by we seemed to be dropping 
apart, until gradually our meetings became fewer and fewer. 
On my side there was a special cause for this, I had fallen 
in love. I felt that I couldn't be in love and attend to 
Flanagan at the same time, so Flanagan had to fall more 
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into the rear than ever. Her name? Well, perhaps I'd 
rather not mention names. I'll call her the Object — mean- 
ing, of course, the object of my affections. All went well 
between myself and "the object of my affections" for 
several weeks — in fact, for a month or two — and, in my 
new happiness, I was really forgetting Flanagan altogether. 
I was reminded of him in a very forcible way. I noticed 
a change coming over the Object, and at last I asked for an 
explanation. I got one. She had met somebody else, and 
she liked him better. She wouldn't tell me his name, but 
she showed me his likeness. My rival was Flanagan! Of 
course we met, and, equally of course, came to high words. 
I charged Flanagan with all sorts of meanness and treachery. 
He declared that he never had even known that I had met 
Ame — that is, I meant to say the Object He said he was 
innocent of all treachery, but he considered that the struggle 
between us for — the Object — was a fair fight. Whether fair 
or not it was a hard one. We were each about twenty, and 
as obstinate as most are at that age. The rivalry lasted a 
long time, for sometimes the Object appeared to favour me 
again. But at last it was all over. Flanagan won. He 
ceased to be my rival. He became my enemy, for as such 
I insisted on regarding him. When the fight was all over, 
and the Object had finally decided for Flanagan, he came 
to me and offered his hand. I refused it. He even 
humbled himself so far as to say, " If I have done you any 
wrong, Charlie, won't you forgive me?" I told him " No " 
— a thousand times " No." With bitter words on my lips, 
and with hate in my heart, I sent him from me. 

Just in the right frame of mind, I met a recruiting- 
sergeant, and with very little persuasion I enlisted into 
the Engineers. 

In the novelty and excitement of my new life I soon 
forgot my first feelings in connection with the Object, but 
of Flanagan J never ceased to think, and always with the 
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same hate in my heart, ready to flow in the same bitter 
words from my lips. 

I was soon drafted down to Chatham, where some im- ■ 
portant work was in progress with the forts. We heard one 
day that a new line regiment was coming into barracks, to 
relieve the old one, ordered abroad, and some excitement 
prevailed as to what our new comrades would be like. In 
tbey marched in fine style — a smarter lot never carried the 
colours of the good old Thirty-fourth Border Regiment. 
Our band played them in, and the show passed the spot 
where a body of us Engineers were engaged in some mining 
operations. 

"Attention I" cried our officer, and we ceased working 
to salute the approaching linesmen. 

" Eyes left ! " cried the officer in charge of the column. 

I don't know bow many files had passed us — not many — 
when, staring straight at me, almost touching me— evidently 
recognizing me, for his face flushed and his eyes lit up — 
there was Flanagan ! 

Flanagan in the Thirty-fourth ! What had sent him into 
it? There was joy in my heart as the thought flashed into 
my mind, the hope into my soul, that it was the Object 
who had sent Flanagan into the service, as she had sent 
me before him. She must have been as false to him as 
she had first been false to me. 

I soon knew that it was so. Flanagan found me out the 
same evening — came to me — and told me that it was so. 

"Charlie," he said, "you won't refuse my hand a second 
time " — and he stretched his right hand out warmly. 
"Think of all the dear old days at school — how we learnt 
our lessons together, and played truant together, and read 
out of the same Bible together on Sundays, and went birds- 
nesting together, and fought together. Whatever wrong 
you think I did you afterwards — I'll even say for the wrong 
I did do to you — forgive me. It's the 'second time of 
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asking,' Charlie, and you may never have another chance 
of shaking the hand I'm holding out." 

Again, for the second time, I refused — refused the hand 
he offered me. I nursed my grudge against htm, avoided 
him as much as possible, spoke to him only on the few 
occasions when I could not help doing so. 

Time went on. We kept at a pretty even pace in the 
service, Flanagan and I. From a private I was promoted 
to be lance-corporal, corporal, and at last sergeant. So 
was Flanagan. I was never more than one grade above 
him, and not that for long. Before either of us wore 
sergeant's stripes, we had both left the neighbourhood of 
Chatham. We were sent to Portsmouth, and the 34th were 
ordered farther away still. 

From peace to war, from England to the Crimea. 

The British army was in the trenches — the fact is, it was 
thus, so to speak, in a hole in two senses. In the trenches 
our fellows could pepper away at the enemy with some 
degree of safety, but the trenches themselves were under 
the fire of the Russian redoubts, and practice had made 
the enemy's gunners and riflemen so nearly perfect that it 
was a very bad look-out for any English heads that popped 
up above the earth-line of the trenches. By our operations 
one way and another we had silenced a good many batteries, 
but the Russians had an unpleasant habit of surprising us 
by bringing cannon to bear on our entrenchments from new 
and unexpected quarters. 

Now, in the neighbourhood of one particular trench the 
English had been particularly successful Our losses there 
had been slight in comparison with the damage done from 
it. Time after time this particular trench had been 
attacked, but on every occasion the assault had been re- 
pulsed. At last the attacks ceased, with the exception of 
the big guns that continued to belch out at it, without 
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doing anything like so much damage as might have been 
expected. At last even the big guns almost entirely gave 
it up. 

But very soon we observed some suspicious signs. 
Constant watch was kept on a spot that commanded the 
trench much better than any other spot It was evident 
that something was "up" there. The enemy were throw- 
ing up earthworks, and it became more and more evident 
that they were going to make a strong place of it, from 
which to break down our persistent attacks upon ihem. 

Two counter-moves were promptly decided upon on our 
side. One was the digging of another trench nearer the 
new point of danger, and also better in several other re- 
spects. The second counter-move was the secret under- 
mining of the Russian position. Engineers and linesmen 
were soon hard at work digging, but we got it pretty hot 
long before the new trench was finished. The laying of 
the mine was of course for the Engineers. Placed as we 
were) it was not only a very dangerous but a very difficult 
and tedious job ; but by slow degrees, and working almost 
entirely at night, we got nearer and nearer. 

Now, although the 34th had been in the neighbourhood 
some time, I had never once seen Flanagan since we landed, 
but we were soon to meet under circumstances which 
neither of us will ever forget 

It was a bitter night in mid-winter. The snow was thick 
in all the trenches, and kept on falling, falling, falling. It 
was one of the crudest, darkest, coldest nights of all those 
cruel, dark, freezing nights. Under cover of the darkness 
the Engineers crept forward to where we were laying the 
mine. We reached the spot, which was between our last 
new trench and the dreaded fortification. Like moles we 
worked away in the black night 

It all seemed to happen in a moment Favoured by the 
same darkness for which we had felt so thankful, out poured 
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the Russians for a grand night sortie. Over our heads 
hurtled bombs and shells, and the ping-ping of bullets was 
followed by the cheers of the grey-coated Russian infantry- 
men as they closed in upon us. Both lines were in a blaze 
— English and Russian. At our trenches, hand-to-hand 
fighting was soon the order of the night, as the Russians 
swarmed bravely on. As for us Engineers, all seemed up. 
Surprised and outnumbered, it was impossible for us to fall 
back. We could only fight as long as we could, and die 
when we couldn't help it. But with a lusty cheer that 
seems to be ringing in my ears now as I think of it, up 
rushed a company of the 34th Regiment to our help. The 
first man of them I saw was Flanagan. 

We beat the Russians off, and had a moment's breathing 
space. The fighting round the trenches was still going on, 
though morning was close at hand. We knew that with 
the light the cannon from the new redoubt would begin to 
play again. Already the first grey streaks of dawn were 
fretting through the clouds. We did a wild and desperate 
thing; so desperate, that the senior officer in our midst 
appealed to us before he gave the order. 

" Lads, shall we spike that gun ? " 

One wild cheer answered him. We did h. Never mind 
tne details. We spiked the gun. Then we found ourselves 
in a nice fix. It was broad daylight. The success of our 
assault was known, an overpowering force would soon be 
on us — and to get back to the British lines we had to run 
the gauntlet of the Russian batteries. There was no way 
out of it A pleasant sort of thing for breakfast ! Well, 
the sooner it was over the better — the sooner we started the 
sooner we should reach the trenches, or somewhere else. 

About a half got to the lines, the other half got — some- 
where else. I was left behind before we'd got half the 
distance. Except the dead and wounded, those who 
couldn't move at all, they all got ahead of me. How was 
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that ? Well, you see, there was a young ensign — Travers 
was his name — and before we sailed his mother came on 
board the troopship. She cried a good deal. There's a 
text in the Bible that fits in nicely : " He was the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow." And the young 
beggar had got wounded. Pretty badly. And I thought 
of his mother, don't you see ? and something she asked me, 
and something I promised her, and his hands got clasped 
round my neck, and his legs had got mixed up in my arms 
somehow, don't you know? 

Slowly as I was staggering along, I went too fast to 
please the Russians, so they knocked me Over at last. 
Then I couldn't move at all I could see the others getting 
nearer and nearer the trenches. " Good luck to you, old 
chaps," I thought — "and good-bye." 

Suddenly I saw one of them spring on a riderless horse 
— a charger from which an officer had fallen. He turned 
the horse's head round from the trenches — close at hand 
now — and rode back — fast, furiously, but deliberately back 
— towards me. Oh ! the fire that rained upon him. But 
on he came, till I could see his face — the face of Flanagan. 
He had missed me — we had been close together. He was 
braving a hundred deaths a minute to save me. I just 
remember feeling his arms round me, just remember being 
lifted, and pushed somehow upon the charger, Ensign 
Travers with me. Then I fainted, the wild cheers of our 
fellows as we rode — saved — into the British lines waking 
me back to consciousness. 

That was what Sergeant Flanagan did. Years afterwards 
he said, half laughingly, that it was his "third time of asking" 
for my "forgiveness." 

Hundreds of comrades stood round us as Jack Flanagan 
and I shook hands inside the trenches after that awful 
ride; but they didn't know the shame in my heart, they 
didn't know the bitter remorse that filled me as Jack spoke. 
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The ambulance was coming as I held out my shaking 
fingers. I gasped " God bless you," as our hands met 
for. the first time since the days of— of that miserable 
Object. 

" Excuse the left hand, Charlie," he said, in a fainting 
voice, "the right was shot away — just now. I told yon you 
might never have another chance of shaking it" 
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HOW I GOT MY FATHER INTO PARLIAMENT. 

We hear a great deal about the gratitude that boys ought 
to feel as regards their fathers. There is no doubt that 
boys owe their fathers a good deal, but it sometimes strikes 
me that there is something to be said in favour of putting 
the boot on the other foot. Whatever our fathers do for 
us, surely we do a great deal for them. In this way : there 
is no doubt but that as a rule we are, in one way and 
another, a constant source of anxiety to the authors of our 
being. Quite so — but that anxiety prevents them worrying 
themselves too much about other troubles, and sort of 
draws them out of themselves. Having us to think of and to 
provide for, they can't bother so much about themselves as 
they would do otherwise. We save 'em from it Again : 
we are an expense to them. But I have been reading 
lately of the mischief that arises from too much wealth 
accumulating in single hands. By being such an expense 
to them, don't we save our fathers from the danger of 
getting too much money, and very likely getting too fond 
of it? 

By referring to our general services to our fathers, I am 
leading up to an account of my special service to my special 
father in getting him into Parliament. 
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The whole circumstances of the case were peculiar, from 
beginning to end. Owing to the resignation of the former 
member for Nethercliffe, there had to be what is called a 
"bye-" election. I was at borne at the time, and, from the 
moment when a deputation of voters waited upon father 
to persuade him to stand, took the greatest and most active 
interest in all the proceedings. 

He is a shipbuilder, and the only other Netherciiffe ship- 
builder is Mr. Keale. Father and Mr. Keale are now on 
the very best of terms — so much so that I have heard some 
talk of uniting the two businesses under the style of 
" Perkins and Keale." But at the time when the election 
began, they were what they had been for years — jealous 
rivals and bitter enemies. There's no use in disguising the 
fact, little credit as it reflects on either of them. Our elders 
are very smart in telling us boys to be all sugar-sticky 
sweetness towards each other, but they often forget to 
keep a sugar-stick in their own tempers towards each 
other. 

This rivalry and this jealousy entered into everything they 
did. If Keale built a big boat, father built a bigger. 
When father started a one-horse carriage, Keale bought a 
two-horse one. When Keale enlarged his business premises, 
father added about another acre to his. To go longer back, 
when my father was filled with natural pride and joy at the 
arrival into the world of myself, his son and heir, what do 
you think Mr. Keale did? Why, he had twins within a 
month. 

One of these twins — Daisy Keale — is mixed up with my 
yarn. At the age of eleven, I fell in love with her, and my 
affection was returned. To such an extent, that at the 
present time we are secretly engaged. You will hear plenty 
more about Daisy before I've finished. 

The day after father agreed to stand for election, the 
printers and bill-posters set to work. " Vote for Perkins ! " 
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was stuck up everywhere. The very next day the place 
was flooded with placards exhorting everybody, in flaming 
characters, to "Vote for Keale ! " 

True to the old and mutual animosity, Josiah Keale had 
decided to enter the lists against the candidate already in 
the field. 

Public feeling soon began to run very high — all the 
higher because the feeling was more personal than political, 
for the two rival candidates, instead of differing in politics, 
were on the same side. So as there was no "party" ques- 
tion to be considered, all father's friends rallied round him, 
and of course all Mr. Keale's friends rallied round Mr. 
Keale. 

What with rival pamphlets, rival meetings, rival addresses 
— and a few rival free fights — the general excitement was 
kept at fever heat Everybody seemed to go mad — and, 
in my father's cause, of course I was proud to follow the 
general example, and go mad too— for the time being. 

I squeezed into all the meetings I could, and shouted 
" Vote for Perkins 1 " till I was hoarse. I looked out for 
Keale's boy — the other twin — to give him a hiding, but he 
was away at boarding school. 

Daisy was at home. One day I met her in the street, 
just after I had heard father deliver a stirring speech to 
a crowd of working men in their dinner hour. 

" Vote for Perkins 1 " I cried. 

"Never," said Daisy. 

"Then all is over between us," I said in my excitement. 

" Certainly it is," Daisy replied. 

" Then give me back all the presents I promised you," 
I demanded indignantly. You must remember that my 
brain was upset by several weeks' Parliamentary excite- 
ment 

Daisy walked on without a word. I felt that I was a 
martyr and a Trojan— a Trojan and a martyr rolled into 
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a single boy. I had done more for my father than my 
father had ever done for me — for his sake I had given up 
my future wife. Several times during the next few days 
Daisy and I met and passed each other — like perfect 



At last the day of the election was only a week off. 
The excitement was madder than ever. It was said at 
home that I holloaed "Vote for Perkins!" in my sleep. 
No wonder if I did — for next week would decide who 
should be "M.P." for Nethercliffe. The end was drawing 
near. The daughter of my father's rival would soon know 
now whether she had or had not lost for ever the son of a 
live member of Parliament 

The result of the election hung in the balance. What- 
ever our side said in public, in our hearts we knew that 
Keale was strong, very strong. So strong, that every hour 
of the remaining time must be used to the greatest possible 
advantage. We must strain every nerve. We must leave 
no stone unturned. 

For that last Saturday night before the eventful day, we 
had managed a splendid public meeting. A celebrated 
speaker from London had promised to deliver an address. 
We had advertised the meeting well, and felt certain of a 
successful and exciting night. Father had been practising 
a blood-curdling speech for days beforehand. 

In the afternoon I thought I would prepare myself for 
the turmoil of the coming meeting by taking a stroll by 
the sea. A quiet walk might help me to get my voice in 
good order for shouting "Vote for Perkins!" in case the 
other side invaded our meeting — or for practice if they 
didn't. 

From the cliff I descended to the beach, and by-and-by 
found myself on the pier. Amongst the little crowd of 
promenaders upon it were old Keale, Mrs. Keale, and 
Daisy. As I passed them I moved aside to hiss in the 
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opposition candidate's ear— (of course he knew me well) 
— or mther as close to it as I could reach — " Vote for 
Perkins ! " 

The wind was blowing hard from the shore, and the tide 
running out fast The wares eddied and swirled at the 
harbour mouth, and the sea was thick with "white 
horses." 

I stood at the pier-head. On the landing below were 
the Keale party, fishing. Every now and then I heard 
Daisy's merry laugh. But a sudden piercing scream — one 
piercing scream — rang through the air. The next moment 
— the same moment— I saw the body of Daisy Keale strike 
the water. By some mishap or another she had fallen from 
the slippery stage. There she was, in the sea, her white 
hands held up despairingly — every moment, every fraction 
of a moment, she was drifting farther and farther away. 
When I rushed on to the landing below I just had time to 
see that Mrs. Keale was clinging to her husband, holding 
him back, and shrieking — 

" No, no— the boat ! the boat I " 

I hadn't time to notice any more, because I fell into the 
water too, and was striking out for Daisy. 

I can swim, and I soon reached her. I think she'd only 
sunk twice. I got a good hold on her, and headed round. 
But, you see, there were four things against us — wind, tide, 
undercurrents, and rocks. I got knocked about a bit, 
which wouldn't have mattered so much if I could only 
have got nearer. But I couldn't. I tried hard and I kept 
on — which is about all that any fellow can do in any sort 
of difficulty. 

I couldn't do it. The pier, and the beach, and the 
town, and the bye-election— everything — seemed to be 
fading away farther and farther— fading out of sight — 
fading out of mind as I became unconscious. I didn't 
see the boat that was being frantically pulled towards 
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us — Mr, Keale at one oar and a fisherman at the 
other. I don't remember anything of the boat reaching 
us, or of being polled into her. 

But I remember that as my senses returned to me Mr. 
Keale was bending over me in the boat, supporting my 
head and crying aloud — 

"He saved my child What can I do for him — what 
can I do ? " 

My senses couldn't have returned properly yet — my 
wandering mind had got back to the election — for I 
instantly replied — . 

" Vote for Perkins i " 

" I will ! " cried Josiah Keale. 

I thought that if they knew at home that I had been 
drowned in the course of the afternoon, I shouldn't be 
allowed to attend the meeting in the evening. So I 
dodged inside onr house without being observed, and 
didn't tell 'em. I cut off in good time to get a seat at 
the back of the platform before the front doors were 
thrown open. 

I shall never forget that meeting. As soon as the doors 
were opened, in rushed the people, filling every seat, every 
nook in the great hall. It was soon evident that it was 
a mixed crowd, some cheering for Perkins and others 
for Keale. 

The popular politician from London made a terrific 
speech, and wound up by proposing a resolution in 
favour and support of the candidature of Mr. Albert 
Perkins. The resolution was seconded in "high-falutin"' 
language by a local orator, who owed father some money, 
and spoke of him as a man who would be, in Parliament, 
a living proof of the discretion and sound judgment of 
the constituency that elected him, and an ornament to 
the Senate-house itself, He sat down mopping his brow, 
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and no doubt feeling that father wouldn't ask him for the 
money just yet. 

Then arose a commotion. A man was seen pushing 
his way to the platform. Some of the people shoved him 
back, and others thrust him forward again. Anyway, he 
was getting nearer, and at last he leaped on to the stage. 
He was Josiah Keole, the rival candidate I 

In the midst of the uproar he appealed to the chairman, 
who gave him permission to speak, and asked everybody 
to hear him quietly. 

"I stand here," shouted Mr. Keale, "to support the 
resolution I " 

A burst of exclamations was followed by a profound 
silence. Mr. Keale stepped to the back of the platform 
and pulled me with him to the front. 

That chap Keale called me a lot of names before he 
finished that are not fit for repetition. la fact, instead of 
repeating some of the actual things he said, I shall have 
to fall back on the word " blank " with variations. 

"I repeat," said Daisy's father, "that I stand here in 
support of the resolution pledging this meeting to do all 
that is possible to secure the return to Parliament of 
Mr. Albert Perkins. This afternoon this blank boy, his 
son, saved the life of my daughter in a blank and most 
blank blanky manner. Listen, and I will tell you the 
story of his blank blanky blankism." 

The rest was all blanks, till he reached the end 

" I have been thinking that I ought not to have come 
forward at all in opposition to Mr. Perkins — I have been 
thinking that it was an ungracious and unneighbourly 
thing to do. Anyway, I now retire from the contest in 
favour of the father of this blank blank blanky little blank. 
Vote for Perkins ! " 
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XIV. 

IN TOM HOOD'S GARDEN. 

A year or two ago I lived on the fringe of Epping 
Forest. A friend came to spend Christmas with me. He 
was an American. Therefore he was a colonel. 

The colonel's attention was attracted one evening by a 
photograph which hung above the mantelpiece of my 
study. He asked me of what it was the representation, 
and I told him it was a picture of the spot where Tom 
Hood wrote " The Song of the Shirt " — a spot within an 
easy walking distance. We arranged to visit it on the 
following day together. 

Are there not countrymen of each of us who will follow 
our footsteps in their pilgrimage to Tom Hood's Garden ? 

A brief stroll across pleasant country brought us to a little 
rustic wooden cottage (on wheels) on the summit of a 
picturesquely situated' knoll, around the side and front 
of which was what appeared to be the bed of a stream. 
Had there been any water in it, I would have coined a 
phrase and called it a babbling brook, or perhaps a silver 
stream. I have a dim consciousness that I could have 
dragged in the word " meandering," which has never been 
used in this connection before. 

Crossing the tiny bridge which spanned the dry bed, I 
knocked at the door of the cottage, the colonel following 
in my rear. In response to my rap, a matron appeared, 
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who eyed me in — I thought — a somewhat disparaging 
manner. 

" Is this collage, ma'am," said I — for I thought I was 
on the right spot — " the one associated with the memory of 
Tom Hood ? " 

" No, 'e don't live 'ere, sir," she replied. 

"Pardon me; you mistake my meaning. I allude to 
the great poet of that name." 

" No persing of the name of 'Ood live 'ere," repeated the 
matron, with some dignity. 

"But do not others make the same inquiry? Do not 
other visitors come here ? " 

"Yes," she said; "folks do come a-tramping about the 
place occasional, but we don't allow none of 'em in 'ere ; 
they has to stand on the bother side of the bridgie." 

"I wanted," I remarked, producing my pocket-book, 
" to make a little sketch of the place." 

"So you may," the lady said; "but you must stand 
outside the premingses." 

" Can you tell me anything as to the ' Song of the Shirt ' 
being " I began to query, but was cut short 

" I don't know nothing of no songs, though my 'usband 
he do toon up a bit frequent ; and as to shirts, our washin' 
is done at 'ome." 

To ward off an attack of apoplexy, which I felt was on 
the way, I occupied myself in finding and slipping into her 
hand a piece of silver. Notwithstanding the depreciation 
in the current value of the metal, the lady was softened, 
and I ascertained from her that the cottage belonged to 
the gentleman living at a house just visible through what, 
had it been summer time, would have been a pleasant 
vista of green branches, and that he would probably give 
me further information. 

"The fac' is," remarked my informant finally, with an 
air of telling a fact which she had hitherto felt it her 
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duty, on account of religious and family reasons, to sup- 
press, and which she now imparted privately and confi- 
dentially, and entirely without prejudice, " the fac' is I 
'ave 'eard as a Poekikal gent were 'angin' about 'ere, and 
about some Poekry 'ere; but I do not know — I do not 
know, sir — where it is I " 

This was too much, I turned — my auxiliary force in the 
rear had already fled over the " bridgie " off the " pre- 
mingses," and I followed him. 

From the cottage we wended our way to the house 
which had been pointed out to us. This was no other 
than the residence at one time of the great singer whose 
place none has arisen to fill. 

Fit home for a poet, truly, standing far back from the 
quiet roadside, clustered in green, and bathed with the 
shadow of great trees, with open country all round and 
green wide meadows in the rear, the horizon tinted by the 
purple ridges of the forest A goodly home in a goodly 
land, a glimpse of only one spacious room taking us far 
back beyond the hideous memory of the jerry builder — 
back to the "spacious times" of Queen Bess: a room 
heavy with such carving as no modem " eligible suburban 
residence" is enriched with in these days of plaster and 
pretence. 

We stood in the garden — in Tom Hood's Garden. We 
stood where he must have often stood ; gazed on the scene 
on which his eyes must often have rested. The trees were 
all bare now, save for the light burden of snow which their 
sparkling branches bore ; but I thought, as my friend very 
softly murmured the words which were in my heart, too, 
that perhaps it was here they were written : 

" I remember, I remember 
The fir trees dark and high ; 
t used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
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It was a childish ignorance— 
But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from Heav'n 
Than when I was a boy." 

For, without doubt, here were written many of the poems 
whose sweetness is as sweet, whose power is as mighty, as 
when they came to the world fresh from the hands now so 
long folded in the sleep that knows no waking. It was 
easy to imagine his gentle presence here; easy to think of 
him walking in these sheltered glades by the side of the 
mimic lake ; easy to think of him sitting in this grand old 
house, and sometimes in that rustic ck&kl at the far end 
of the meadows. 

And thinking of him thus, picturing him thus, it was as 
though we stood on holy ground. We thought of the 
"Bridge of Sighs" and of "Eugene Aram; "we thought 
of countless poems the music of which not even all the 
roughness and hardness of this rough, hard world will ever 
hush into silence. 

A kingfisher, royal in the brightness of his plumage, 
suddenly flew across the tiny lake ; and, following his 
flight, we noticed, close at hand, two very old and very 
large cherry trees. In the trunk of one was inserted a little 
copper plate, and on this was the inscription : — 

" Beneath this antient Tree, 
In mood sorrowful 
For the woes of the gentler sex, 

Mr. Tom Hood 
Wrote the Song of the Shirt : 
' Stitch ! Stitch ! Stitch ! ' " 

For a while we lingered in the garden, while my fellow 
pilgrim's pencil was busy in the leaves of the sketch-book 
he was to take with him to his home across the sea. 

But the shadows of Christmas Eve were growing long 
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and the winter twilight falling fast We could no longer 
see the little cottage, and the ruddy gleam of distant lamps 
began to shine upon the snow. 

Slowly we left the garden. And as my friend closed his 
book and placed his arm in mine, the tears which I know 
were in his eyes were, to my dreamy thinking, a prayer 
that the Peace of the Child of Christmas might be with 
the gentle spirit in the Land of Shadows of poor Tom 
Hood. 
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XV. 

BREAKING UP! 

So far as we could ever understand, old Jumps was called 
Jumps because he never jumped and couldn't jump, having 
a wooden leg. 

Jumps was a rummy sort of old character who picked up 
some sort of a living by doing odd jobs in connection with 
our school. Sometimes he got an errand to do for the 
doctor himself, which always made him very proud. But 
on the whole he got more to do from the servants about 
the place, and from us boys ourselves, than from anybody 
else. Whenever we went to play football or cricket, or to 
have an afternoon's " hare and hounds," wherever we went, 
whatever we went for, old Jumps would come stumping 
along with us on his wooden leg. He was just devoted to 
us boys, there was never, any doubt about that ; and in 
mending bats, balls, fishing-nets — anything — he was the 
handiest fellow in the world. Even on Sundays he was 
with us. Nobody ever knew him to miss a service. He 
used to wait outside the church till we arrived. Then he 
stumped along— dot and carry one — in the rear of our 
procession, and took a seat with the school servants. At 
a pinch, too, he would always smuggle things in for any 
boy who was being unjustly punished by being kept " within 
bounds." We used to tease him awfully, and play any 
number of practical jokes on him, but in his heart every 
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boy loved the old chap. There wasn't a boy in the college 
who didn't have wet eyes when old Jumps diedj there 
isn't a boy in the school who hasn't contributed something, 
however little, to pay for the tombstone that's over poor 
old Jumps in the village churchyard. For he's dead : but 
before he died he did something. 

It all happened like this. 

We were all in high spirits, and prepared for any amount 
of mischief, for the simple reason that we were going to 
break up and go home for the Christmas holidays in about 
ten days. The idea of "breaking up and going home" 
was uppermost in everybody's mind, and Jorkinson, the 
captain of the school, composed a splendid song, of which 
the chorus was those words, and we all learnt it, and sung 
nothing else. Old Jumps soon picked it up , and made 
an awful row trying to sing it too. When he found that 
Jorkinson was the poet, he almost cried with pride, for 
he swore by Jorkinson. He regularly worshipped Jorkinson, 
and we all knew why. One very hot summer's day, Jumps 
fell asleep in the cricket-field, and a big butcher-boy — older 
and bigger than Jorkinson— came along, unscrewed his 
wooden leg, and hid it. Jorkinson found this out, and the 
next time he saw the big butcher-boy he gave him the 
most awful thrashing, though he got a good deal mauled 
himself. 

Now our three junior classes sleep in the east wing of 
Birchingham Hall, and the dormitories of the three senior 
classes are in the west wing. Between the two wings are 
the central school buildings. We boys of the junior 
classes determined one day to celebrate the approaching 
breaking-up by having a supper at night in the east 
wing. 

We made all the fellows in all our dormitories contribute, 
and raised almost two pounds. We laid in a splendid 
spread, and had a real good time of it. In fact, we must 
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have tucked in not wisely but too much, for when at last 
we did go to bed we couldn't get to sleep. Even when 
sleep came, it seemed to be in most cases an uneasy sort 
of sleep. About one o'clock, when the boys in our dormitory 
were half asleep and half awake, one of them' said, very 
excitedly— 

"What's that— that light— that bright light from the west 
wing?" 

We sprang out of bed, all of us, and somebody flung 
aside the curtains from the windows. At the same moment 
an awful cry rang out in the cold night air, making oui 
very hearts stand still. 

"Fire! Fire! Fire!" 

The west wing was on fire. There was the smoke, there 
were the flames. The windows were cracking, the boys 
were crying for help ; already the people were rushing into 
the premises and gathering outside the wing. The alarm 
bell was ringing wildly. 

We know little about the next ten minutes; we shall 
never be able to remember much. From the east wing 
everybody rushed out somehow, and joined what was now 
the great crowd — a great helpless, shouting crowd-— outside 
the building where our schoolmates were. But they were 
not there for long. The west wing was joined to the main 
building only, and high up, by a long parapet — a corridor 
bridge — and over this the boys were escaping rapidly. Dr. 
Cobbs himself was in the burning part of the building, 
keeping discipline, while the other masters were directing 
the men outside with the water-buckets. 

But though the boys were escaping over the bridge, the 
bridge itself was all in flames. It was the worst part of the 
fire, and threatened every moment to fall in. At last, with 
a horrid, fearful thud that none of us who heard it will ever 
forget, it did fall in. The west wing was cut off, and in 
the lower portion of it, in spite of the buckets, the fire was 
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gaining ground. The flames were leaping now from the 
broken windows — so fiercely, so wildly. 

But surely everybody was out now. We saw the doctor 
rush safely over the bridge just before it fell down, and he 
would not leave before all were out. 

Dashing through the crowd came Sergeant-major Duan, 
our drill-master, who lives in the village. One word with 
the doctor, who stood now with the crowd outside, and one 
quick look at the fire — and the old soldier took in every- 
thing. He wasn't dressed in uniform ; in fact, he wasn't 
dressed in anything much, but he never looked more like 
a soldier — every inch of his six feet — than he did when he 
called out loudly, firmly, steadily, without excitement, just 
as he would have ordered us on parade — 

" Boys of the west wing, fall in 1 " 

To do the senior boys of the west wing justice, the way 
they obeyed that calm, cool, sharp order did them credit 
In a second they had formed a hasty line, all their white 
faces lit up by the leaping flames. 

" Number I " 

Quick, like the rattling of rifle-fire when soldiers fire the 
"feu de jote" the numbers rang down the long line, from 
"one" to "sixty-three." 

The Sergeant-major stepped rapidly to the side of Dr. 
Cobbs. 

" Sixty-three, sir ! " 

" Sixty-three ? Then God help us — one poor boy is left 
behind !" 

At that moment a boy appeared at the opening in the 
side of the wing where that end of the bridge had been, 
twelve feet above where our highest ladder reached I The 
floors below him were all in flames. An awful groan went 
up as we all saw and recognized him — Bertie Garwood, 
stroke of the senior four. 

Sergeant-major Duan seized, without a word, a long rope 
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from the hands of a man in the crowd, and rushed into the 
main building. Before we could understand what he was 
going to do, he appeared at a window in the main building 
opposite to where Bertie stood in the wing. 

Duan had coiled the rope and had dragged a heavy iron 
bedstead close to the window frame. When he shouted, 
" Catch it, make it fast, and throw it back," we all knew 
that he meant Bertie to clamber hand over hand to safety 
by means of the rope, after securing it at his end and 
throwing it back for the sergeant-major to secure it at the 
other end. In case he couldn't throw it back, which would 
be the safer way, it was possible he might scramble to the 
ground by its aid. We held our breath as it whizzed 
through the air. It was so well thrown — but, just as he 
might have caught it, Bertie Garwood fell back, stifled by 
the smoke, and the rope fell at our feet 

Jorkinson — let any other school show a finer captain if it 
can — snatched up the coil of rope and ran towards the 
door of the wing. He was going to risk his own life to 
save another's by attempting to reach Bertie by ascending 
the burning floors between them. 

Then the most extraordinary thing happened that ever 
we expect to see happen in our lives. Old Jumps had 
long been on the scene — he had done nothing but lean 
against a wall and cry. We are all sure now that he was 
crying at his own helplessness. But was he helpless — was 
old Jumps helpless ? Poor old Jumps ! 

With a sudden spring he dashed himself on Jorkinson — 
threw himself upon him. With a loud cry of "No, you 
don't," he struck Jorkinson — we all saw it — struck him full 
and fair in the face to make him drop the rope. This he 
grabbed, and in another moment — somewhere inside that 
blazing building was wooden-legged Jumps, making his way 
to that upper story. How, will never be known ; but he 
reached it, and Oh ! the cheer that filled the air as the rope 
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— made fast already by Jumps's quick hands — whizzed 
again high over our heads — this time to be caught by the 
sergeant-major and tied tightly round the bedstead. For 
a moment there was a struggle at the opening between 
Jumps and Garwood, for each wanted the other to pass 
over first. But Jumps got Bertie's hands on the rope, and 
thrust him out, and in twenty seconds Duan's great strong 
arms pulled him in — saved. 



He had almost done it. One hand was round the rope 
— the other was touching it. Then his leg caught on the 
rough edge of the opening. We saw the lurch, the brief 
struggling. We saw in the red fire-light his hands thrown 
up. We saw him fall — our schoolfellow's saviour. 



There was no more singing of Jorkinson's song, "Break- 
ing up and going home." Hour by hour we waited for the 
last news. 

Bertie Garwood was there, and Jorkinson, Dr. Cobbs, and 
the village surgeon, and the vicar — they were all present in 
the bedroom when he died, and we know what happened. 
He seemed to be recovering consciousness, and the doctor 
bared again his poor scorched, burnt, maimed body, tenderly 
replacing the clothes. 

Doctor Cobbs looked at him inquiringly. 

" He's dying," said the surgeon. 

" But ' I know that my Redeemer Liveth ! ' " said 
Jumps, with one glad look at the vicar. 

After a pause, the surgeon spoke again. He whispered, 
" He's breaking up." 

Jumps heard, and touched the hand of Jorkinson and 
took it in his, as he triumphantly quoted — 

'"And going Home I'" 
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THE MAN IN POSSESSION * 

DRAMATIC COMEDIETTA. 

Persons Represented. 
Charles Woodi.eigh ... An unsuccessful artist. 

Rose His Mind wife. 

John Barblox The Man in Possession. 

Scene. — Full Interior. A sparsely furnished, poverty-stricken 

room. Three oil portraits on the wall. 
Charles Woodleigh discovered at table, dashing off outlines 
of picture upon it with coloured chalk. 
Charles {desisting, and taking up from table two badly- 
painted pictures of donkeys' heads — holds them up). And yet 
people say I can't paint ! Not a buyer in the market for 
works of Art like these ! I'm ruined by German competi- 
tion. Oleographs. With the exception of those three 
{indicates the oil paintings on the wall), not a picture have I 
had a bid for for twelve months; and those three — my 
father, his father, and his father's father — I did not want to 
sell. My ancestors for four generations back — not painted 
by me. I couldn't sell them ; but I wish I had now {sighs). 

* Rights of public performance are reserved. For Permission for 
such performance the author to it addressed in care of the publishers ef 
this volume. 
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I've taken these (puis up donkeys' heads again) for sale all 
over London — painted from life, and almost as large. One 
dealer asked if I'd painted them from the looking-glass. 
They're too high in style for popular taste — far too high 
(rises). Well, up they go {hangs pictures on wall near those 
of his ancestors). They're higher still now. 

Enter John Barblox, stealthily and without knocking. 

Ciiarles {sarcastically). Come in. 

Barblox. All right (bringing documents from his pocket). 
Now, don't be put out 

Charles. Fm not; hvAyou may be. Who are you? 

Barblox. The Lawr. Rent. County Court. Judgment. 
Bailiffs. I'm (showing document) the Man in Possession. 
Distress. 

Charles. Distress, indeed. Then it's come at last 

Barblox. Yus, I've come at last. Did you expect me, or 
have I took yer unawares ? (Charles shows signs of 
distress). Don't take it so much to 'eart, guv'ner. 

Charles. Heart, man ? I've no heart left 

Barb/ox, Well now, look'e 'ere, sir. No annietommy can 
get on without a 'eart — it ain't no use a-tryin'. This 'ere 
sort o' thing ain't nothing when you're used to it ; only, 
from the way you're a-going on, you evidentially ain't used 
to it (Sits down in an easy attitude, crossing his legs, filling 
and lighting short day pipe as he speaks.) Sit down, guv'ner, 
make yerself easy and quite at 'orne, and listen to my view 
of this here case. (Charles sinks into a chair.) That's 
right. The chairs is all yours for five days yet 

Charles. Five days— only mine for five days longer? 
What shall I do ? 

Barblox. Five clear days — widy the dockyment (indicates 
the Distress warrant). What's five days ? Why, it's a 
regler heternity for you. 

Charles. An eternity of suffering I 
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Barblox. The suffering can all be hended for ten suffer- 
ings — ten quids ; that's it, two quarters, ten quids. 

Charles. And I haven't ten pence. 

Barblox. Now, look 'ere, guv'ner. If you want to 'ave 
the benefit o' my perfessional view of this 'ere case, don't 
get a-interruptin' of me with no more observations while 
I'm a-talkin'. You're a young gent in trouble. Wery clear 
and wery good. What's your trouble ? Ten quids. How 
comes you into trouble about ten quids ? Simply by 
a-drivin' outside the radius. 

Charles. Do you think I'm a cabman? What do you 
mean, man ? 

Barblox. What I says. Radiuses is of warious sorts — 
the cab one ain't the only sort. The radius as you've been 
a-drivin' more than four mile outside of is the radius of 
your means, your income. You starts in life, takes a 'ouse, 
lives extravygant, goes in for 'igh livin', gets into debt, can't 
pay yer rent, the brokers is in, ten quids is doo, and if not 
paid within five clear days we breaks up the 'appy 'ome. 
Alt brought on unnecessary and wicked by your own self. 
That's my view o' the case, and I 'ope it'll 'elp yer bear yer 
trouble. 

Charles. What do you know about me, pray? 

Barblox. More than you think. I've been makin' in- 
quiries. Port wine, 'ysters, champagne, jellies, sparrygrass, 
spring chickens, and all manner of other riotous a-caryin's- 
on have been brought into this 'ouse constant — this 'ere 
wery 'ouse with ten quids overdoo on the rent It's shame- 
ful — downright shameful. That's my view o' the case. 

Charles. My friend, I would strongly advise you to 
keep your views to yourself; or they may get you into 
trouble, Mr. . , . by-the-by, what is your name ? 

Barblox. Barblox — Barblox by name and Barblox by 
natur'. I deals straight, and I talks straight I ain't a bad 
sort if I'm took proper. 
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Charles. Are you food of straight talking ? 

Barblox. Yus. 

Charles, Then I think I will treat you to a little in your 
turn. I'll give you my view of the case, shall I ? 

Barblox. By all manner o' means. 

Charles. I am an artist, whose pictures no one will buy. 
Five years ago I came of age, and inherited a little sum of 
money. I married — the sweetest and best little woman 
that an unlucky, harum-scarum fellow was ever unworthy 
of. Our troubles soon began. Money went out, none 
came in. I worked hard, but without success. We sank 
lower and lower. Going down hill is easy work. 

Barblox. Wery easy. 

Charles. From our pretty home in St John's Wood we 
at last, by various stages, came down to — this. I could 
have bome up against anything but for one sorrow — my 
wife fell ill — very ill ; and at last went . . . she went blind. 

Barblox. Blind? 

Charles. My wife is blind — sick, and ill, and blind. 
For her sake, on the best physicians and specialists in the 
world, in the hope of restoring her sight, I spent all we had 
left. How we have struggled on since I can't tell you. 

Barblox. Then all them deliciouses as 'ave been a-comin' 
into this 'ouse — them 'ysters, champagne, sparrygrass ■ . . 

Charles. Were all for her. So long as I can get them 
for her, dry bread is good enough for me (bows his head in 
his hands upon the table). 

Barblox (aside, rising and looking at him). Wife sick and 
ill and blind I (To Charles), I was too'ardonyer, guv'ner 
— I've been too 'ard on yer. (Looking round t/ie room.) 
Can't yer sell something to pay out this distress ? 

Charles (looking up, Barblox approaching the pictures on 
the wall). I have nothing to sell that any one will buy. 

Barblox (pointing with his stick to the donkeys, Charles 
bowing his head again). What's these 'ere picters ? 
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Charles. They're my ancestors ! 

Barblox. Eh? What? {looks at Charles— perceives mis- 
take — aside). Well, that's what I call an open confession 
and no mistake (resumes His seat). Ain't yer got no relations 
what'll lend yer the money ? 

Charles. I have not a relation in the world (shows pawn- 
tickets) — except . . . 
Barblox. What about friends 
Charles. They all left me long ago. 
Barblox. Ah, quite so ! Ain't your wife got no kind 
relation — ain't you never 'eard her talk, for instance, of a 
Uncle of another sort? 

Charles. She has an Uncle, and a rich one, too — her 
father's brother in Australia, The two brothers quarrelled, 
and the wealthy Australian carries the row on-with his niece, 
his blind niece — for I've written him in vain, telling him of 
our troubles. So my wife is as helpless as I am, for she has 
no one else. 

Barblox (aside). Poor things — poor things 1 About this 
blindness now — ain't there no hope ? 

Charles. Yes. Thank Heaven, there is more than hope 
—there is almost certainty. An operation has been per- 
formed, and at twelve o'clock — twelve o'clock to-day (con- 
sults pawn-ticket as though it were his watch) — which isn't 
far off— we are to remove the bandages. Then, please God, 
her beautiful eyes will see again. 

Barblox (rising quickly). See again — at twelve to-day! 
Give us your hand, boy. 

Charles (rising — they shake hands). Why, you seem a good 
sort of fellow after all. Yes, all being well, she will see again. 
But on what a home will she open her eyes, poor girl ! 

Barblox. Ain't she prepared for the change? 

Charles. No. I have deceived her. I have never let 
her know how we have been sinking. She thinks she is in 
a comfortable home, surrounded by every comfort. It was 
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so easy to deceive her, being blind — God forgive me. When 
I have picked up a few shillings I have told her they were 
pounds — said a duke was buying my pictures. And now 
in a few minutes she must know all. 

Barblox (affected). Guv"ner, I never went in much for 
religion, but my idea of religion is that you won't never get 
into no trouble up above if you ain't done no worse than 
tell them self-denyin' lies — whoppers, I might say — for to 
keep up that poor girl's pecker. 

Charles. Thank you, Barblox. You are a good fellow — 
I'm sure of it now. 

Barblox. Look here; I can't leave the premises, but 
I'll make myself as pleasant as possible. Let's keep up 
the deloosion as far as we can a bit longer, in 'opes o' 
something turning up to pay me out. Before the missis, I 
ain't the Man in Possession, you understand, but a Art 
patron, come to buy pictures. 

Charles. Splendid. Do you think, though, you can play 
the part ? It'll be grand if we can save her the shock of 
knowing who you really are. 

Barblox. You see. You play up to me, and I'll play 
up to you. 

Charles. Right you are. 

Rose (calling as from adjoining room). Charlie ! 

Charles. She's calling me. I'll bring her in. Be careful. 
If we can cany it on a bit longer, I'll move heaven and 
earth to square you off during the next five days. 

Barblox. Good. 

Rose (calling as before). Charlie ! 

Charles. All right, dear ; I'm coming (moves to exit, turns 
to Barblox). All depends on you, Barblox. 

[Exit Charles as into adjoining room. 

Barblox. Yes, all does depend on me. Not much doubt 
about that 

Charles. Come on, Rose darling. 
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Enler Rose and Charles, Charles holding her hand, 

Rose's eyes bandaged. 
Rose. I shan't want your guiding hand much longer, 
Charles dear. It must be getting near twelve o'clock now. 
Charles. Yes, darling. 

Rose. What time is it ? Look at your watch, Charlie, 
and tell me. You must be my eyes for a little longer yet. 

Charles (business with pawn-ticket from his pocket, read- 
ing). " One halfpenny a month for every . . . it'll amount 
to ..." I beg your pardon, darling. 

Rose. What are you talking about, Charlie ? 
Charles. The time, dear. It's . ■ . it's three minutes - 
and a second to the hour. 

Rose. Oh, Charlie, my heart is beating so wildly with 
hope and fear. Put your dear arm round me, Charlie 
(stretches out her hands), lead me to the arm chair. Seat 
me there till the hour strikes. 

Charles. All right, love. Just a moment. 

[Business. Motions to Barblox. Snatches up rug and 
mat and proceeds to arrange them on rickety, bare- 
backed kitchtn-chair, Barblox assisting. Charles 
removes his coat and smooths it gently over the back of 
the chair.] 
Charles. Now I am coming, dearie. 
[Barblox removes his coat and arranges it with 
Charles's, Charles dashes his hand across his 
eyes, and shakes hands with Barblox. Walks to 
Rose, and leads her to chair, in which he settles her.'] 
Rose. Why, Charlie dear, we are not alone. I can feel 
that some one is in the room with us. 
Charles. Er . . . yes, dear. 

Barblox. Yus, dear. No, no, no, no — mum, I mean. 
Charles. A buyer, dear. A . . . er . . . wealthy patron 
(Barblox bows elaborately but awkwardly). You know I 
told you, Rosie, that a great lover of the Arts . . . 
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Rose. Oh yes, dear. You told me that his Grace the 
Duke of ■ . . 

Charles. Yes, dear ; I told you so. Precisely. And . . . 
er . . . er . . . 

Barblox. And the facie is, mum {strikes an attitude), Hi 
ham the Dook ! {Business. Leans on his stick, which gives 
way, etc.) 

Rose. Your Grace will pardon me, I am sure — {attempts 
to rise). 

Barblox. Now, don't you get up. I've only got five 
days to stay — I mean five minutes— five seconds {moving 
to door of adjoining room). Oh, Dick. Alone {signals to 
Charles that he is going into adjoining room). I mean, Oh, 
Revoy I 

[Exit Barblox as info adjoining room. 

Rose. The Duke seems eccentric, Charlie. 

Charles. Very, dear. 

Rose. Hark ! Oh, Charlie, hark ! The hour is chiming 
{Church clock strikes twelve, Rose springs to her feci). It 
has come— the hour we have waited for, and longed for, 
and prayed for. It has come at last 

Charlie. At last, darling. Kiss me, Rose, once more 
in the darkness {kisses her). 

Rose. Yes, Charlie — and a hundred times in the light 
{He begins to unwrap the bandages round her eyes.) How 
your hands tremble, Charlie ! 

Charles. They tremble with hope, dearest {Throws off the 
bandages and steps back). 

Rose {with business). I can see I I can see I I can see ! — 
Charlie! {They rush together and embrace). Let my first 
look be upon your dear old face, Charlie {Holds him a little 
from her). Why, how worn and troubled it is ! 

Charles. Is it ? Yes, dear. 

Rose. And how patched and threadbare your clothes are I 

Charles. Are they ? Yes, dear. 
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Rose (looking round room). What mean and poverty- 
stricken room is this? {Goes to window and draws aside 
curtain.) Why, where are the green fields that yon told 
roe were all around our little country home ? (Charles sits 
at table and buries his face in his hands). Your appearance 
— this room — this horrid place — where am I? Where have 
you brought me in my blindness? What does it all mean? 
Charles. It means that I have deceived you, Rose. 

Rose. Deceived me ? 

Charles. Deceived you, Rose. But now you must know 
all. I can keep it up no longer. It seems so long ago 
that you were taken ill, but to that time I must go back in 
telling you the story. Things were beginning to go wrong 
with me even then, Rose, though I hadn't the courage to 
tell you. My money was almost gone, and I could earn 
nothing. You became worse; last of all you became — 
blind. Step by step we came down lower and lower. 
From one place to another we had to move. I kept it all 
from you in the vain, wild hope that before you recovered 
your sight I could recover my position. All that I told you 
about selling my pictures, about patrons and wealthy buyers, 
was all false. It was so easy to keep it all from you, my 
poor blind wife. Oh, Rose — Rose, my darling — I have 
tried so hard, I have struggled so hard, so long, I cannot 
tell you all, even now. 

Rose. Charlie, I cannot understand. I have wanted for 
nothing. You took me to the best doctors; you spared no 
expense. Everything that the physicians ordered for me 
you have provided me with. How did you do all this ? 
Where did the money . . . 

Charles. First, I sold almost everything we had in the 
world. Then . , . 

Rose. Yes, Charlie? And then? 

Charles. Oh, Rose, pity me in my degradation. Must I 
tell you how low I have fallen ? 
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Rose. No. Tell me how high, in your noble unselfish- 
ness, you have risen ! 

Charles. Darling, for weeks and months past, when all else 
failed, I have earned money by painting (fingers chalk upon 
the table) with these coloured chalks upon the pavement. 

Rose. To buy luxuries for me ? And while I have been 
feeding upon all the delicacies of the land . . . 

Barblox {entering). Port, champagne, 'ysters, jellies, 
spanygrass, hices . . , 

Hose. What have you been eating? 

[Charles hows his head again.] 

Barblox {walking to chair, and putting on his coat). Dry 
bread. 

Rose. Who is this man ? 

Charles. He has come to seize the few sticks we have left 
— to take the very bed we lie on, for aught I know. My 
heart is broken at last. The end has come. I must go into 
the Workhouse {A pause.) Have you nothing to say, Rose ? 

Rose. Yes, I have. And it is this, my husband. {Falls 
at his knee and smothers his hand in kisses, with outburst of 
emotion. Barblox faces round to the pictures of the two 
donkeys' heads upon the wall behind). "Whither thou goest I 
will go." {Business between Rose and Charles). 

Barblox {pointing with his stick to the two pictures without 
turning round). I'll give you a thousand guineas each for 
these 'ere. 

Charles. You cur, how dare you mock us in our misery ? 

Barblox. I ain't mocking. I mean it. 

Rose. Mean it ! Then who are you? 

Barblox {facing them, with false wig and beard thrown 
away). Your Uncle ! 

Rose. My Uncle ? 

Charles. Uncle? 

Barblox. Your Uncle Stephen, Rose, from Australia— 
your own father's brother. Open your ears instead of your 
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eyes, and I'll tell you my story. The bitter feelings that 
took possession of my heart when dead brother Jack and I 
quarrelled years ago, stuck there, and, as your husband told 
me a while ago, I did carry them on to you. I received 
your letters in Melbourne, and refused to stretch out a 
helping hand. But I came home and heard such reports of 
Charlie's extravagance that I made inquiries. They were 
so answered as to confirm my worst suspicions. But he 
has explained everything, and after I've kissed you 
(kisses Rose) I'll shake hands with him (shakes hands with 
Charles) — and I'm proud to do it, too. 

Charles. So am I. 

Barblox. Well all clear out of this at once. You can 
have double the two thousand if you like, for I've got plenty. 
Do you think you really are an artist, Charlie ? 

Charles, I'm afraid not, Uncle. 

Barblox. Well, chuck it up then, and I'll start you in 
something else, all fair and square. 

Rose. Dear, dear Uncle. But how did it come about 
that you introduced yourself so strangely — in so strange a 



Barblox. I came to see with my own eyes that the 
reports I had heard about you were true — met the real John 
Barblox by accident, learnt his unpleasant mission here, 
and bribed him to let me take his place. He's dead drunk 
by this time. 

Charles. Uncle, for all my hard thoughts of you, you are 
indeed paying me out 

Barblox. Well, as I'm here as the broker's man, I'd 
better pay myself out. I say, Rose (puts his arm in hers) ; 
I say, Charlie (puts his other arm in Charlie's — the three 
advance), I never acted before in my life: how do you 
think I've played the part of 

" The Man in Possession " ? 
Picture. Curtain 
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XVII. 

THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE.* 

MUSICAL SKETCH. 

Sh . . . sh . . . Hush 1 We've got a Baby. A boy — 
and the very image of me. Even my mother-in-law 
admitted that at once. She said, "He's very much like 
his father, but I shouldn't make a trouble of that so long 
as the child's healthy." 

A few years ago I was wifeless and babyless. Now I own 
a wife and am owned by a baby. I'll sing you a little song 
first about how it was I came to get married, and then I'll 
tell you a little about " Our Baby." There's only one baby 
in the world — and that it ours. You will notice the first 
verse describes me as a lonely bachelor — like that gentle- 
man over there — and the other verse refers to my wife : and 
I don't care if she knows it. 

Seng: "To Let." 

Oh, my heart was very empty, 

And an aching pain was there ; 
Of love and joy and sunshine 

Its every nook was bare. 

* Music by Mr. Edgar B. Skett. The rights of public performance 

art reserved. For permission for such performance {wilh copy of lie 

musical score), the author to be addressed in care of the publishers of this 
volume. 
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It had never thrill'd and flutter^ 

At the sound of maiden's feet, 
In the gloam of evening tripping, 

Where happy lovers meet — 
By the stream or in the meadows, 

When the summer sun has set : 
Was there none would heed the placard, 

" This vacant heart to let " f 

Now my heart is overbrimming 

With new rapture all the day ; 
From every nook and corner 

All the gloom has gone away. 
For there came a little maiden, 

With blushing face and fair : 
And I think a sheaf of sunbeams 

Had got mingled with her hair. 
Oh ! I wouldn't now change places 

With the wearer of a crown : 
She was shy and coy and bashful, 

But she took the placard down ! 

Well, we were married, and then the baby came to town. 
When the Nurse sent for me to come and see him for the 
first time, he was dressed in a long . . a long ... not a short 
one, you know, but a long . . a long . . . er . . dress — that's 
it : dressed in a long dress. I held out my arras to take the 
bundle, but I couldn't make out, exactly, where the baby 
was. I made a rapid mental calculation and a grab, but 
what I caught hold of was Dress, not Baby. I knew 
enough about babies even then to be able to tell the 
difference. I said, " Nurse, where does the child end ? 
I can see the . . er . . ah . . pink place where it begins, 
but not where it concludes. I hope it's a complete baby, 
Nurse, and not one to be continued in our next ? " 

The haughty Nurse eyed me disdainfully from head to 
foot. "Time enough to talk about your next," she said, 
" when you've learnt how to hold this precious cherub." 
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I remember well what else she said, but in repeating it 
I'd better make it musical, for it wasn't only what she said, 
it was the nasty way she said it. 
Singing: 

"Please to redress me with proper respeck, 
And remember who you are : 
To pride I'm awersc, but Hi ham the Nurse, 
And you're only the child's papa." 

I thought of how Horatius kept the Bridge, and of the 
Guards at Waterloo, who up'd and afd 'em, and of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. Nerving myself 
by these heroic memories, I resolved to have another shy. 
I would hold that baby or it should perish in the attempt I 
The Nurse's scornful looks stung me like Spring nettles. 
I rolled up my shirt-sleeves and the whites of my eyes, and 
made a wild heroic dash at the middle. The bundle gave 
a yell that reverberated through our desirable semi-detached 
family residence of which part of the purchase-money can 
remain, and through Space — a yell that a wild Indian or a 
Thames steamer might have envied. As for the Nurse — I 
really don't know whether she struck me or whether it was 
a Cyclone. And what she didn't say she looked. She ex- 
claimed— I'll make it musical again. 

Singing; 

" Hold out your arms— keep them like that" — 
Didn't my heart go pit-a-pat? — 
" Hold out your arms — now, there you are — 
That is The Infant; you're only papa." 

Till the day she left my house that woman was the terror 
of my life. Every moment she made me realise that I was 
simply tolerated in the show as the bearer of a free pass 
which I had obtained somehow by false pretences, and that 
the baby, and The Baby only, was The Master of the House. 

This is how I felt — 
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Song: The Nurse. 
I have no child, I have no wife, 
I have no rightful place in life — 
I eat my meals upon the mat, 
I share the kitchen with the cat. 

" My buttons ? "—gone ; unbrushed my clothes — 
I go outside to blow my nose ; 
The lonely dust-bin is the bed 
Wherein I lay my fallen head. 

1 am a grub, I am a worm ; 
Beneath the NURSE'S foot I squirm ; 
She is the cat and I'm the mouse- 
She nurses Him who rules the House. 

When people ask if I am in, 
The servant answers with a grin, 
" Nurse sent him out to go and play 
With the little boys across the way." 

She holds me with her glittering eye, 
Before her coming step 1 fly, 
Lest she pronounce the sentence just, 
" Sweep him out with the other dust." 

When the question of naming the child came on for dis- 
cussion, his mother and I agreed that Robert (my own 
name) must be the first label stuck on. "But," I said, 
" what about all the other names people have called him ? 
A few of them are fit for publication, and to avoid the 
risk of offending people we really ought to christen the 
child : 

Singing; 
Robert Popsey Wopsey, 

P'itty 'Ickle Sing, 
Sweetie 'Eetie 'Eerie, 
Did-um Did-um Den- 
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Tootie Tootie Wootsie, 

Kissie Kissie Kiss — 
'Ickle piece of Sugar, 

Mama's m'yum-yum Bliss — 
O-de-dodie Dodie, 

O0-00 p'itty Sweet— 
'Dese his little Tosie, 

Wosey Posey Feet ! " 

Poor boy ! I hope he'll never be found dead with all 
those names marked on his shirt collar. If he ever fell into 
the water they'd certainly sink him. 

Sleep? Oh yes — he slept. Only not at night (Pro- 
ducing a frayed and worn-out very old slipper.) A sample 
of six pairs of specially made sleep-walking hush-a-bye- 
baby slippers, suitable for bedroom-carpet wear — copper- 
bottomed. Not lost but worn before — and aft. It's a 
painful subject. Let it drop. (Slipper drops.) 

Song. 

With the growing months our Baby 

Grew bonny and firm and stout : 
Ah 1 he was the merriest rascal 

That ever crawled about 
There was fun in his very cooing, 

There was glee in his mirthful eyes ; 
But most we laughed when most he looked 

Oddly and quaintly wise. 

And hard as I worked in the City, 

Where 1 earned my needful wage, 
As I plodded and toiled through the figures, 

There was light on the ledger page. 
For his face peered within the columns, 

And divided the pounds from the pence : 
I should see him at night — and my headache 

Was a thing of no consequence. 
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The circus was not worth seeing, 

When the boy began to walk ; 
A lecture was not worth hearing, 

When that boy began to talk. 
We watched the heave of his bosom, 

As he lay in his cot asleep — 
And the finest sights in London 

Were things that would always keep. 

I shall never forget the cutting of his first tooth. My 
wife told me about it at the office through the telephone. 
(Imitating telephone business.) 

" Robert, is that you ?" 

"Hulloal" 

" It's through ! " 

"Through?" 

"Yes." 

" Through who? Who through?" 

" Baby." 

"Who threw baby?" 

"The tooth ... the tooth I" 

" Tooth threw baby ! What at ? What for ? " 

" Baby's tooth is through ! " 

"Through what?" 

" Baby's cut his first tooth, I tell you." 

Then I understood, so I shouted : 

"All right — give him a bone:" and rang off. 

Singing i 

Fears and alarms are shaking the world, 
For the banners of War are being unfurled — 
France, Germany, Russia, have broken the pax, 
And I'm all in arrears with my Income-tax. 
An earthquake's expected to-morrow at nine, 
And an iceberg's been found in the Serpentine : 
They say that wild dodos are loose in the Strand, 
Plague, Famine, and Fire are rife in the land. 
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These things seem portentous — what are they in truth ? 
Mere trifles ! — for Baby has cut his first tooth. 

After that, the next event of importance in the history 
of Europe happened when he first spoke. I think I have 
already referred to the fact that he learnt to speak. In 
the presence and hearing of credible witnesses he said 
distinctly " Boo-ah ! " and it wasn't long before he con- 
descended to talk in English. His first intelligible word 
was the usual first word. — Ah, me ! 



When present times have passed away, 
When " mother's " head is bent and grey, 
When sweetest chords that harp can play 
Shall cease to charm : 

Lingering like angelic lay 

Her heart will still the tender day 

Recall when first she heard him say 

That word of halm : 

" Mother ! " 

We're getting along splendidly. I've learnt my position, 
and I hope I know myself too well to take any liberties 
with our autocratic youngster. By the way he's carrying 
on, I quite expect he'll demand the surrender of my latch- 
key shortly. If he does he'll have to have it. I've found 
that the safest way to make sure of calm sailing — to avoid 
squalls — is to give in at once. 

I met Johnson yesterday. I knew that something had 
been going on at his house, so I asked him, " What is it, 
Johnson? A boy?" " No," he replied, "Oh," I said — 
"a girl." But he said, "No" again. "Then what on 
earth is it ? " I demanded. " It's Twins," said Johnson — 
" that's what it is." 

Well, I haven't twins, but what I have the wealth of the 
world wouldn't buy from me — though he certainly does 
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"cany on" dreadfully still, and though I feel certain he 
doesn't think much of his father. He's formed a low 
opinion of me — caught it, perhaps, from that Nurse. To 
go over a point or two again by way of summing up — 
Singing.- 

He is monarch of. all he surveys, 
His right there is none to dispute ; 

He is full of tyrannical ways, 
His tyrannical temper to suit. 

He argues at dark to my sorrow, 
Like this— to my exquisite fright — 

" Why should 1 sleep till to-morrow 
When I can make him sit up to-night ? " 

" I will the grey hairs of my father 

Never bring to the grave, I vow : 
To prevent such a thing I will rather 

Dismantle his top-knot now." 

" 1 don't like the nose that he weareth, 

Which is why I cdntinully try 
To pull it in shape— while he sweareth 

Beneath his poor breath on the sly." 

" It will do him much good for to suffer, 
And help him his weakness to see — 

Oh, why did they let such a duffer 
Marry into our familie ? " 



Yes- 
Singing: 



He claws my hair and he pulls my nose- 
But 1 like it : 

He scrapes his feet on the front of my clothes— 
But I like it. 

He rouses the house before it's light, 

He keeps us all in a terrible fright, 

He's a constant care both day and night — 
But we like it. 
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I've sung enough — if I sing any more 

You won't like it : 

Perhaps I ought to have stopped before ? 

No t YouVe liked it ? 

One happy duty to you I owe — 

To render my thanks before I go 

For the kindness that you have been pleased to show — 
1 like it. 

(Rising?) I really must go now — I think I hear the 
Master of the House calling. [Exit. 
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THE BRIDE OF HEAVEN* 



A German Village— The Wedding Morning oj 'Wilhelm 
and MARGUERITE— Assembly of Villagers. 

Chorus of Villagers. 

The Bridal Greeting. 

Hail, hail the happy morning ! 

Let every heart be gay ; 
Ourselves with flowers adorning, 

We line the bridal way. 
For when our maidens marry 

It is our custom meet, 
Outside the church to tarry, 

The happy pair to greet 
With glad and merry singing, 

And cheering loud and long ; 
While wedding bells are ringing, 

To help us in our song. 

Ring, wedding bells, ring, ring, ring 1 

Ring, wedding bells, while our glad voices sing — 

Ring, wedding bells, ring loud and clear and sweet, 

For the bridal of brave Wilhelm and the maiden Marguerite I 

* The rights of public performance are reserved. For permission fot 
such performance {with copy of the musical score), the author to be 
addressed in care of the publishers of this volume. 
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Wilhelm (Sole), 

Meihinks the sun shines brighter 

Than it ever shone before ; 
I know my heart is lighter 

Than in any days of yore. 
The merry birds sang never 

Half so blithely as to-day : 
I do not think that ever 

All the earth was half so gay. 
Hear the church bells' throbsome chiming, 

Hear the one word they repeat — 
Hear the voice of Nature rhyming 

With my heart-song — "Marguerite/" 

Chorus of Villagers. 
Ring, wedding bells, ring, ring, ring ! 
Ring, wedding bells, while our glad voices sing — 
Ring, wedding bells, ring loud and clear and sweet, 
For the brave and gallant Wilhelm and the maiden Marguer 



Marguerite {Solo). 

Soon before the Altar bending, 

Wilhelm, all my heart shall be, 
With a changeless love unending, 

Sealed in holy bond to thee. 
Be our linked hands the token 

Of your life and mine made one ; 
Joined, to be for aye unbroken, 

By the Church's benison. 

Chorus of Villagers. 
Ring, wedding bells, ring, ring, ring I 
Ring, wedding bells, while our glad voices sing- 
Ring, wedding bells, ring loud and clear and sweet, 
For the bridal of brave Wilhelm with the modest Marguerite. 
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The Village Priest {Solo). 
I am the village priest, 

This ancient altar tending ; 
'Tis mine to bind with solemn rites 

The tie that knows no rending. 
For Christian folk to wed 

Is part of my vocation ; 
All must be join'd by me on pain 

Of excommunication. 

With candle, bell, and book, 

And words of pious blessing, 
I now the maiden to the man, 

Their mutual love confessing, 
In holy marriage give, 

As is allow'd for laymen ; 
My children, kneel. 1 give you both 

The Church's blessing. Amen ! 

Chanting. — Dominus vobiscum! 
Chorus.— Amert 1 

Priest {Solo). 

The Nuptial Benediction. 

" Dominus vobiscum .' " 

In His name Who deign'd to be 

Wedding guest in Galilee, 

Nuptial blessing now give we : 

Dominus vobiscum .' 

In the devious ways of life, 
Thro' with pow'rs of ill the strife, 
Christian husband, Christian wife: 

Dominus vobiscum .' 

In the hours with joy endow'd, 

And when grief your heads has bo w VI , 

In the sunshine and the cloud : 

Dominus vobiscum ! 
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Be your hearts of Peace the shrine, 
And upon you ever shine 
Blessed glow of Light Divine : 

Dominus vobiscum 



While of youth the bright hours stay, 
In the shades which, dim and grey, 
Fall before eternal Day : 

Dominus vobiscum ! 

Each to each be means of grace, 
Till is run your mortal race ; 
See ye then the Blessed Face : 

Dominus vobiscum ! 

Chorus. — Amen 1 

WlLHELM and MARGUERITE {Duel). 

Thus commended to Thy care, 
On this mom so bright and fair, 
Oh ! hear Thou Thy servant's pray"r : 

Dominus nobiscum ! 



Chorus of Villagers. 
Ring, wedding bells, ring, ring, ring t 
Ring, wedding bells, while our glad voices sing — 
Ring, wedding bells, ring loud and clear and sweet, 
For the brave young husband Wilhelm and the good wife 
Marguerite ! 

{Messenger announces that an invading army has crossed the 
border: Wilhelm and the other men capable of bearing 
arms to join at once the army marching to oppose the 
invader. 

The Village Priest undertakes that while Wilhelm is absent 
at the war, his newly-wedded wife shall be safely deposited 
in the care of the nuns in neighbouring convent.) 
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Wilhelm (Solo). 
" Farewell." 
Good-bye, my wife, good-bye — 

I go the foe to meet : 
They are marching on — the moments fly : 
God bless thee, Marguerite ! 

Oh, bitter tears that swell, 

Oh, sad my heart and sore ; 
" But I could not love thee, wife, so well 

Lord I not honour more ! " 

Farewell 1 

Marguerite {Solo). 

" Good-bye." 

Let me hide awhile on your breast my face, 

In your loving arms, my husband, lie ; 

Bend your dear head low—in a last embrace, 

Kiss the lingering word from my lips — 

" Good-bye ! " 

When the beams of dawn the horizon part, 
In the shadow-time at the close of day, 

1 will fold my hands o'er a breaking heart, 
And my tears for my soldier love shall pray— 

Farewell ! 

Wilhelm and his Companions as they Jail in and march. 
" Our Homes and the Foe." 
The call to arms is pealing o'er our valleys wide and far ; 
With valiant hearts and gleaming swords we march to glorio 

war — 
Our country's stainless banner shall defiant float unfurl'd 
Till, beaten, o'er the borderland the proud invader's hurl'd. 
The call to arms is pealing, and we answer to the call ; 
We march to certain glory if we live or if we fall. 
Tho' our blood may flow in rivers this is all we'll need to know 
Our dear homes are behind us, and in front of us the foe ! 
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Our hearts shall know no failing, for we know our cause is just — 
We're arm'd and we are marching, and our foes shall bite the 

dust: 
In shock of deadly combat shall their proud battalions reel — 
For Liberty we struggle and to Battle we appeal 
When He Who gave us all that now we're marching to defend 
Has crown'd our arms with triumph, home our willing feet shall 

Tho' return we worn and wounded this is all we'll need to know — 
Our dear homes are before us, far behind the vanquished foe ! 

Anniversary of the Wedding ^"WiLHELM and MARGUERITE 
{one year after) ; Evening. 
Chorus of Nuns, on the Death ofU 

Convent that Evening. 

" Toll the Bell gently." 
Oh, toll the bell softly, 

Solemn and low : 
Oh, toll the sad death bell, 

That all may know, 
Just as the purple sun 

Sank in the sky, 
Dear Marguerite's spirit 

God called on high. 

Oh, fold her hands gently 

Over her breast ; 
And close her eyes gently — 

So let her real. 
Sweet dewy white blossoms 

Lay on her bed, 
And toll the bell gently— 

Marguerite's dead. 

See how her smiling lips 

Tell of her peace — 
Surely her soul is where 
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True, our poor hearts may be 
With grief oppressM ; 

But toll the bell prayWully — 
God knoweth best ! 



WlLHELM, returned from the War, at the Gate of the Convent 

claiming his Bride {Sole). 

I'm home from march and battle, 

Home from Wat's rude alarms — 
But Oh 1 my heart is thirsty, 

And how hungry are my arms 
To hold again within them 

The wife from whose dear side 
The call to conflict tore me, 

In the wedding morning's pride. 

In the woe and want which follow 

In Warfare's bloody trade- 
in the march, on guard, in battle, 

And the cheerless bivouac : 
In the boastful hour of triumph, 

In the darkness of defeat — 
One only thought was with me, 

And the thought was—" Marguerite ! ' 

Now far across the frontier 

The cruel invader's fled, 
And speedy feet have brought me 

To her, and bridal bed. 
Good Sisters, who have shelter^ 

My waiting wife for me, 
Upon your house for ever 

A soldier's blessing be ! 

Nuns. 

To thy wife by us be led ; 

Come to Marguerite's bridal- bed ! 
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Wilhelm at the Bedside of Ms Dead Wife {Solo). 
" My Love is sleeping." 

Oh hush ! my love-is sleeping, 

With still and throbless breast ; 
And 1 am vigil keeping 

O'er her calm, dreamless rest ; 
While falls the gloam, as, slowly , 

The light fades in the sky, 
And vesper winds sing, lowly, 

My darling's lullaby I 

Around her pale brow twining, 

Her sun-kissed tresses glow ; 
One stray lock on it shining— 

A sunbeam on the snow I 
I kneel — like sinner kneeling 

Where holy relic lies — 
O kindly Sleep, for stealing 

So gently o'er her eyes ! 

Oh hush ! my love is sleeping — 

The deep, long sleep of Death— 
But know mine eyes no weeping, 

For with the west wind's breath, 
A wordless whisper blendeth, 

Which in my heart sinks deep : 
"'Tis so the Father sendeth 

To His belov&d Sleep ! * 



Tis so the Father sendeth 

To His beloved Sleep ! 

Yes, yes — thy love is sleeping ! 
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Chorus of Angels. 
Tis so the Father sendeth 
To His beloved Sleep ! 
Yes, yes— thy love is sleeping : 
She is the Bride of Heaven ! 

Chorus of Nuns. 
She is the Bride of Heaven ! 

Chorus of Nuns and Angels. 
She is the Bride of Heaven ! 
She is the Bride of Heaven ! 



Jarrcld and Sons, Prints?, Norwich, Yarmouth, and London. 
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Selections from 3 an- olos* Hero Books. 

NEW TEMPERANCE RECITER. 

Crown Svo, Cloth, l/-. 
AVater-WOrKS I TEMPERANCE Rradings and Recitations 
FOR THE PLATKORM, TH« LIBRARY, AND THE FIRESIDE. By 
ROBERT OvbkTON, Authorof " Queer Fish," " The Overton Reciter," 
" A Sound Dozen," " Tea Minutes?' See., &c, 
Mr. Robert Overton's new series of Temperance Readings is just issued ur.der 
the somewhat striking title of "Water-works." 
the Elocutionary world as the author of "C 
Reciter," "A Round Dozen," and other' similar books. This new series of 
readings, whilst inculcating temperance principles, will be found to be 
characterised by all that humour, pathos, and true manliness which have made 
his previous literary productions such great favourites on the platform and in 
the home. 
"The stories are excellent in themselves, and are capitally told." — Norwich 

"The readings and recitations are humorous and pathetic by turns, and are 
admirably adapted for popular readings." — The Slur. 

" A collection of temperance readings, including temperance or total abstinence 
principles, that will be found very suitable for Band of Hope and other enter- 
tainments and meetings. They are characterised by pathos, humour, and 
manliness, and are thus worthy of every commendation." — Leicester Chronicle. 

Black Beatlty. The Autobiography of a Horse. By Anna 
Sewell. 120 Entirely New Illustrations, 410, Cloth Elegant, 5/-. 
Presentation Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant, 2/. ; or Paper 
Boards, 1/-. 

Of this book 180,000 have been printed in this country alone. It 
has also been very extensively reproduced in the United Slates, and 
Editions have been published in France and Italy. 
" Had the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals published this, 
w; should say it had published its best wotk." — Rcviix. 

"It would be difficult to conceive one more admirably suited to its purpose." 
— Nonconformist. 

" The story is simply told and cleverly put together, and while it may be read 

with pleasure and profit by educated people, it is an excellent book to put into 

tne hands of stable-boys, or any who have to do with horses." -Essex Standard. 

" Asa book for young people it will be popular for Its picturesque illustration 3 

of all poasible aspects of a horse's career.*'— Ipswich Journal. 

London: Jarrold and Sons, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

Of all Booksellers and at the Bookstalls. 
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The Temperance Science Reading Book. 

By JOHN Tophau, Certified Master; School Lecturer for the United 
Kingdom Baud of Hope Union. Crown 8vo, 245 pages. Many Illustra- 
tions, Strongly Bound, 1/6. 

" The book is a trustworthy work on the subject ; well-arranged, excellently 
illustrated, and sensibly written. It is plain, informing, and thoroughly 
interesting as a reading book for schools." — Educational News. 

" We with that the book might speedily find an entrance into every school in 
the kingdom ; the benefit that would accrue to tbe cause of temperance is 
incalculable." — Scholastic Glait. 

"Several Temperance Readers have been issued, and they nave been 
welcomed by different portions Of tbe people interested in the education of the 
children. We do not think a bettrr one than this has boon issued, and wt 
would recommend alt Hind of Hope workers to secure a copy." — British 
Temperance League. 

" It la intended principally to be used in day schools as a Temperance text- 
book, but parents will do well if they obtain it for their children's home 
reading. While exceedingly instructive, it alas possesses all the charm of a 
story book." — Temperance Work. 

Strong; Reasons Against Strong Drink. 

By Hbnky Habbour. Crown R to, Cloth, 1/-. 

" This book is evidently the outcome of deep and extensive research. The 
author has fortified himself with the opinions of social, moral and medical 
authorities, and the case is presented with considerable literary skill." — 
Schoolmaster. 

'The history and hi 
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o total abstinence." — Temper, 
. Gladstone having accepted a copy of Mr. Henry Harbour's * Strong 

i against Strong Drink," recently published by Messrs. Jarrold and 

-■■--■• ■•■• ■>- »■-- -■-'■ L -- -- ■■- "--'ic reader, am? 

t the effect 01 
— Alliance News. 

"The author has not had recourse to extravagant assertion, but to sound 
reasoning, illustrated by sober fact. We hope it will sell by thousande."— 
Primitive Methodist. 

London: Jarrold & Sons, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C, 

Of all Bcohseltert and at the BeoMstallt. 
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